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The CAPEHART NOCTURNE ... 16-inch picture. 
No other receiver offers the miracle of 


ipeluait TONE...the perfection of the POLATRON* picture 


Now You CAN ENJOY-—in television—the same superb tone that 
has made Capehart phonograph-radios famous as the world’s best. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation through 
its new associate, Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, brings 
you this exciting development . . . along with the 
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exclusive Polatron picture-tube. And you can own a‘ 
Capehart for from $269.50} upward. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 


Enjoy world-famous CAPEHART TONE 
*T.M. Reg. Available at slight extra cost. T Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. 
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our doctor has at the tip of his pen 
the vast resources of America’s forward- 
boking pharmaceutical industry. The 

mbols in his prescription, and the 
drugs he administers, bring relief and 

omfort to millions— 

Insulin to lengthen the life of the 
diabetic . . . serums for scarlet fever and 
diphtheria . . . liver extract and folic acid 
lo combat certain anemias. 

Ether, cyclopropane and barbiturates 
for merciful anesthesia . . . sulfa drugs, 

nicillin and streptomycin to fight many 

es of infection—plus thousands of 
ther products developed and tested 
linder the vigilant supervision of skilled 
pharmacologists. 

In the pharmaceutical industry’s re- 
earch laboratories, devoted scientists 

Ork amid glass tubes and retorts, micro- 
scopes and centrifuges, in a never-ending 
tarch for new drugs to conquer disease 


ind pain. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress 


Do you know what lies behind 
e symbols your doctor writes on his prescription pad? 


Certain stubborn infectious diseases 
are already yielding to newly discovered 
antibiotics—chemicals obtained from 
micro-organisms such as molds and 
bacteria. 

In the new era that lies ahead, many 
baffling diseases may reasonably be ex- 
pected to fall before the patient research 
of the nation’s scientists. 

The final link in this humanitarian 
chain is the college-trained pharmacist 
in your neighborhood drug store. His 
skilled hands compound and dispense 
the medicines that aid your physician in 
his struggle against suffering. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Every man, woman and child benefits 
from the far-sighted work of the phar- 
maceutical industry, and from the un- 
tiring efforts of the professional people 
through whom its products are trans- 
lated into safer, healthier, longer lives. 


This kind of enlightened leadership is 
typical of American industry. It is an- 
other example of how private, competi- 
tive business, backed by the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of investors, pro- 
vides valuable products and services. 
Labor, management, shareholders and 
the public are the 
beneficiaries. 
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UNIFYING ARMY-NAVY-AIR—Admiral Sherman, professional head of the Navy, 
in an exclusive U. S$. News & World Report interview tells of the progress being 
made in unifying U.S. armed services. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, he tells, too, how defense plans are being laid....................ccceee P. 30 


FINAL REPORT ON ‘UNIFICATION’—After extensive hearings, the House Armed 
Services Committee has agreed unanimously on 32 out of 33 points and recom- 
mends changes in the composition of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, autonomy for 
each service in planning and developing its own weapons and the need for 
increased co-operation and cross-education among the officers of the three 


armed services. 


WHY BUSINESS LOOKS GOOD....P. 11 
Prosperity is set to roll along at about 
its present level through 1950 and into 
1951. That’s the official forecast, and it’s in 
line with long-term trends of U. S. indus- 
try. This article also gives an inkling of 
what to expect in the more distant future. 


TRUMAN-LEWIS NERVE TEST........ P. 14 
White House figured that John L. Lewis 
would weaken before coal crisis brought 
country to nearly full stop. The mine 
leader gave in once, but that was in 
1919. Ever since, his nerve has proved 
stronger than that of the Presidents who 
have had to deal with his strikes. But coal 
users’ nerves are failing, too. 


815 ATOM BOMBERS FOR U. S.....P. 16 
Air Force planners, operating under a 
ceiling of 48 groups, are in the process 
now of building up more striking power 
in the air than they had asked for in a 
70-group force. Here’s how it is done. 


BILLIONS BUY FEW ALLIES............ Pg 
Defense structure of the West is falling 
apart. In France and Italy the people and 
press urge neutrality if war comes. Ger- 
mans and Japanese hope to be on the side 
lines. Only the British know they will be 
in it from the start if U.S. and Russia 
fight. 


U. S. DEFENSE IN CARIBBEAN......P. 22 
Uncle Sam’s defenses in the strategic 
Caribbean are fast going to pot. At the 


Full text of the conclusions begins on..................c00088 P. 46 


same time, importance of that area as a 
source of raw materials is growing. Re- 
sult is that an enemy submarine force 
probably could do lots of harm to any 
future war effort without meeting much 
effective opposition there. 


LABOR SEEKS ‘50 VICTORY.......... P. 24 
Union leaders, far from discouraged by a 
political swing to the right in Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere, 
are driving to capture full control of Con- 
gress this year. In 15 States, CIO and 
AFL already have set up joint campaign 
offices. Elsewhere, separate pressures are 
being applied. 
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2 a progress report 





Medical Science is now waging its greatest fight against cancer 


As the research attack on cancer 
progresses, discoveries are constantly 
being made that offer hope of fur- 
ther gains against this disease. 


Today, if diagnosed early and treat- 
ed promptly and correctly, authorities 
say that seventy-five per cent of 
cancers of the breast, eighty per cent 
of cancers of the mouth, and over 
ninety-five per cent of cancers of the 
skin are curable. Cancer of other 
parts of the body also is being treated 
with greater success. 


Progress in new treatments 


Doctors and other scientists are 
steadily working on the major as- 
pects of cancer. At present, efforts are 
being made to perfect a simple, quick 
test to detect the disease early. One 
such test was recently announced. It 
is based upon the discovery that the 
blood serum of persons with cancer 
has different properties than that of 
normal persons. 


Studies are continuing on the use 
of radioactive isotopes in the hope 
that ways will be found to destroy 
cancer cells without harming normal 
cells. 


Research on the use of specific 
drugs is progressing. Some drugs have 
shown such promise as cancer weap- 
ons, that authorities have predicted 
that the chemical control of the dis- 
ease may be possible. 


The part played by the body’s 
chemical hormones in causing cancer 
is more clearly understood than ever 
before. This may make possible new 
and more effective treatments for 
some types of the disease. 


Equally encouraging are the im- 
provements in surgical techniques. 
Operations that were once considered 
too hazardous may now be performed 
safely. 


Future progress in the fight against 
cancer depends not only upon con- 





The 7 “danger signals” 
that you should know 
1. Any lump or thickening, especially 
in the breast, lip, or tongue. 
2. Any irregular or unexplained 
bleeding. 
3. A sore that does not heal, particu- 
larly about the mouth, tongue, or lips. 
4. Noticeable changes in the color or 
size of a wart or mole. 
5. Loss of appetite or continued in- 
digestion. 
6. Any persistent hoarseness, cough, 
or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Any persistent change in normal 
elimination. 
Pain is not usually an early symptom 
of cancer 
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tinuing scientific research but also 


upon growing public awareness of 


the necessity for early detection and 
treatment. 


Your part in fighting cancer 


In view of the progress being made 
by medical science, annual physical 
examinations are more important 
than ever in safeguarding against 
cancer, especially for those over 
thirty-five years of age. 


Authorities urge everyone to learn 
the “danger signals” of cancer that 
are listed at the left. Fortunately, in 
the majority of cases, they turn out 
to be symptoms of conditions other 
than cancer. However, it’s always 
wise to seek prompt medical atten- 
tion should any of them occur. 

There are still no ‘quick cures” 
for cancer. The only proved weapons 
which medical science now hasagainst 
this disease are X-rays, radium, and 
surgery—which may be used singly 
or in combination. 

As medicine’s knowledge of cancer 
increases, there is hope that the time 
may not be too far off when the dis- 
ease will yield its secrets and thus 
cease to be a major threat to life. 
Meanwhile, with today’s weapons— 
promptly and properly used—au- 
thorities predict that an ever in- 
creasing number of cancer victims 
may be saved. ; 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from 
understanding these important facts about cancer. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 
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The March of the News 


The freeze-out. There was more heat 
on the tip of John L. Lewis’s cigar last 
week than there was in some of the big 
blast furnaces of the nation’s steel in- 
dustry. To most Americans, there was 
one grim, chilling fact that blanketed 
all the wrangling about the striking 
miners: The U.S., after months of un- 
certainty, debate and delay, finally was 
running out of coal. 

Coal stocks were at the lowest ebb in 
generations. Emergency orders were put 
in force to preserve the dwindling stocks. 
“Brownouts,” reminiscent of wartime, 
spread across the country’s main streets. 
Heat ceilings were ordered in some 
places to save coal. In Danville, Ill., they 
fired the furnace with old court records 
to help keep the courtroom warm. 

But cold and discomfort were only a 
part of the toll. A creeping slowdown be- 
gan to grip U.S. industry. Around 600,- 
000 men were idle, either as coal miners 
who wouldn’t work or as employes in other 
plants closed down 
by the coal shortage. 
Parts of the automo- 
bile industry were 
operating on a day- 
to-day basis. One in- 
dustrialist said: “This 
country will be shut 
down in two weeks” 
unless coal _ starts 
coming up from the 
mines again. 

There was one 
note of optimism. 
Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder said 
the United States 
will rebound “rath- 
er rapidly” once coal 
mining picks up full 
speed again. But the remark was small 
comfort to a householder who looked 
at an empty coal bin on a colder-than- 
average March morning. 





THE ADMIRAL 
... retired 


Spy Hunt. Back to Capitol Hill last 
week went Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, but not to discuss U. S. policies. 
The Senate had an acute case of spy 
jitters. In London, an atomic scientist 
had confessed to giving secrets to Russia. 
In Washington, a Senator claimed 57 
past and present State Department em- 
ployes were Communists or fellow travel- 
ers and 81 had records that made them 
dangerous to U.S. security. A full-dress 
investigation was in the making. 

Mr. Acheson, on hand ostensibly to 
talk about Department finances, found 
himself instead being questioned about a 
Communist fifth column in the Govern- 
ment. At his direction, a colleague pro- 
duced some figures: In two years State 
had dropped 202 of its 17,000 employes 





———___ 





as bad security risks. The 202 lost thej 
jobs for reasons that ranged from a 
munistic beliefs and moral irregul “ 
down to the simple fact th 
them just talked too much. 

The Secretary, polite to the Point of 
coolness, turned back to the day when 
he affirmed his friendship for Alger His. 
convicted of lying about dealings with 
Communists. His statement, said Mr 
Acheson, does “not condone in any way 
the offenses charged, whether committed 
by a friend or by a total stranger,” 

The remark did not quiet congressional 
anxieties about the security of U.S, af. 
fairs. Nobody expected it to. The one 
thing that was certain was that Congress 
once more was heading into a spectacv- 
lar investigation of the trustworthiness of 
people who work among the secrets of 
the Government. 





arities 
at some of 


The Admiral’s flag. In the Boston 
Navy Yard a Navy lieutenant carefully 
folded a_ four-star 
flag one day last 
week and handed it 
to Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld. The tra- 
ditional ceremony 
marked the _ retire- 
ment from _ active 
duty of the man 
who, a few months 
ago, was the nation’s 
Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

Thus Admiral Den- 
feld, at 58, stepped 
out of the Navy. But 
he left behind him a 
raging controversy 
that reached up into eee 
the high places of 
official Washington. The day after the 
Admiral received his flag, members of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
charged he had been ousted as Chief of 
Naval Operations for telling Congress 
his views on defense unification. 

The charge hit squarely at Navy Sec- 
retary Francis P. Matthews, who did the 
firing. For many Congressmen, the issue 
was more than a dispute over an admiral. 
The real question was whether the threat 
of dismissal could be used as a gag to 
prevent public officials from testifying 
before Congress. 








—Harris & Ewing 


THE SECRETARY 
rebuked 





Cousin Harry. In California, Rolland 
Truman identified himself as a third cous- 
in of the President, decided “Cousin 
Harry has been kidnaped by left-wingers 
and announced he’d run for Congress t0 
try to straighten things out. 

The White House said Rolland didnt 
belong to Harry’s branch of the Truman 
family. 
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Business Men with their feet on the ground 








ah 
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I. This man is due to make a speech in the morning before 
a group of his industry’s executives. He goes Pullman 
because he can polish his speech on the way—because, 
too, he knows dependable railroad schedules will get him 
where he wants to be safely. The fact is: he’s far safer 
in a Pullman crossing the country than in his own home. 





3. These men are rehearsing their strategy for the sales 
meeting tomorrow. They go Pullman because Pullman 
privacy turns travel time into productive planning 
time. They know they'll arrive—because crossing the 
country by Pullman is safer than crossing the street 
in traffic. And they'll arrive right in the heart of town, 
convenient to everything. 


©1950, THE PULLMAN CO 








; 
' 
2. This man is doing tomorrow’s work today. When he ar- 
rives back at the office, his report for the week’s work will 
all be on ““wax”’—ready for his secretary to take over. He 
goes Pullman because he knows—rain, sleet or snow—it’s | 
far safer than any other way of going places fast. 





MORAL: IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


COMFORTABLE, SEPENDABLE, AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 











Pouevacurty 


First 
with the new POWERGZ 


Automatic Transmission* 


Prepare for a real thrill when you drive the 
new Chevrolet with Powerglide Automatic 
Transmission—the only low-priced car offer- 
ing a truly automatic drive! There’s no 
clutch pedal, no “clutch pushing,” no gear- 
shifting. Simply set a lever in “DRIVE” 
position, “step on it,” and you’re borne along 
on a smooth, silent flow of power at any 
and all speeds, without shifting, and without 
any further effort on your part except apply- 
ing the brakes to stop! 





and Finest 


in all-round performance with 
economy from two great engines 


Here’s the only low-priced car offering two 
great Valve-in-Head engines—both outstand- 
ing for performance with economy! You 
may have the new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
engine with Automatic Transmission—most 
powerful in its field—or, with Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, the fine standard Valve-in- 
Head engine—now giving more power and 
finer performance. 


at Lowest Cost 


lowest-priced line 
in the low-price field 


This new Chevrolet provides feature after 
feature of costlier cars at the lowest prices 
and with big savings in operation and up- 
keep. New Style-Star Bodies by Fisher! 
Center-Point Steering and Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride for greater driving and riding 
ease! Curved windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for greater safety! For your best buy, 
see your Chevrolet dealer soon! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 


mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


AMERICA’S BEST 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Snapback to normal will be rapid with restart of coal mining. 

Coal shortage, acute one day, can be relieved the next. Coal supplies will 
be adequate for current use within one to two weeks after work starts. 

Mines with big order backlogs will push output. Train service will come ' 
back rapidly. Electric service, where curtailed, will be restored. Steel will 
be somewhat slower in getting back to capacity operations. Homeowners using 
coal often may face delay in getting coal because of distribution problems. i 

Business activity, slowed somewhat now, will revive quickly. i 

Even so, the 1949-50 coal strike is to leave a bad flavor. It is not likely 
soon to be forgotten for its display of how far union leaders are ready to go in 
closing down the country. A few days more and everything would stop. 























It is doubtful that anybody is to come out ahead on the strike in coal. 














Mr. Truman did not make votes for his party. Friends lost by‘White House 
effort to avoid Taft-Hartley use probably outnumbered friends won. Voter 
memory, Supposed to be very short, may be longer this time. 

John Lewis, in the end, will lose more than he could gain. 

Coal miners lost income that will not be recovered, lost many jobs as fuel 
users rushed to shift to substitute fuels. Coal operators lost profits and 
markets. The whole coal industry appears badly hurt by Mr. Lewis's tactics. 

Mr. Lewis at 70, playing for a great victory, faced practical defeat. 

Trend in coal use is down, speeded somewhat by recurrent strikes, by the 
uncertainties of supply. As coal use declines, strikes are becoming more and 
more difficult to win. It required one full year of intermittent strike and 
partial strike to bring coal supplies to the crisis stage this time. Miners, by 
that time, often were destitute. A future strike might require longer, more 
involved maneuvering to produce results. Coal users, if they have learned at 
all, now are aware that it is wise to stockpile coal while there is a chance. 




















Labor leaders, aS a group, probably are hurt to some extent, too. 

Political power that appeared high after November, 1948, is weaker. 

Politicians, openly seeking labor-leader Support not so long ago, now are 
telling voters that they really don't do labor-leader bidding after all. 

Strikes, once popular with rank-and-file workers, are less popular. 

Gains from strikes are becoming harder and harder to realize. Employers, 
again in a buyer's market for their products, are less and less free to hand out 
concessions under slight pressure. Wage increases now are fewer and much further 
between. Strikes, where called, are longer and harder fought. 

The heyday of the union-leader business appears to be passing. 











In practical terms, as a result of public irritation with strikes: 
Political gains for labor in November are less likely. Losses for labor 
are more likely. Control of Congress by labor is less, not more, probable. 
Taft-Hartley Act repeal is becoming even more remote. 
Taft-Hartley strengthening is entering the realm of possibility. 
freed from antitrust laws by court decision, would be brought 














Unions, 
(over) 
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within those laws if Congress decided to put limits on union power. Idea then 
would be to bar any union from holding contracts that would permit it to close 
down more than 25 per cent of any industry by strike at any one time. John 
Lewis in coal, Phil Murray in steel, Walter Reuther in autos couldn't shut down 
more than one quarter of those industries at a time in 3-month intervals. 
Industry-wide bargaining, too, might be barred. Just one vote stood in 





the way of a prohibition by Congress of bargaining on an industry-wide basis. 

John Lewis, other labor leaders, irritating the nonunion part of the voting 
population and maybe some of the union part, could discover in November that 
their tactics had backfired. In that event, 1951 would be a year in which strike 
power of labor leaders was brought under some public control. 


Business outlook, with coal to be had, will be quite good. 

Outlook appraisal by Government forecasters is being revised. Business 
good in the first half, originally was expected to slump somewhat in the second. 
Business activity, Government appraisers now conclude, will hold high 
through 1950 and into 1951, maybe carrying through that year. Summer will bring 

seasonal slowing, autumn a recovery, winter, 1950-51, a high level. 
That's pretty much the prospect we've suggested to you all along. 














As the Government's outlook appraisers now size things up: 

Building activity, very high now, will hold high through 1950. 

Investment by business, plant and equipment expenditure, off sharply from 
postwar highs, will rise somewhat from this level, not decline further. 

Public works will go on rising. 

Auto production, high now, will hold high through the first half. Any 
Slowing in second half, 1950, is likely to be moderate, not drastic. 

Money Supply will remain abundant. Consumer incomes will hold high. Stable 
prices will encourage some inventory building. Strikes, after coal, will be 
fewer, less upsetting to general business. Farm income will not fall much. 

Emphasis is being put on absence of factors that might lead to upset, to 
absence of speculation, absence of credit abuse, absence of excess inventories. 
Next real testing period probably won't come until 1951. This year looks good. 




















Even the Russians are optimistic. They are cutting prices, releasing more 
goods to civilian consumers, betting on continued peace. 

Food, clothing, radios, watches are cut in price 10 to 40 per cent. The 
biggest cut is on salt, which must have been scarce. Meat prices are cut 24 to 
20 per cent, radios 15, textiles 15, bread 30, watches 20. 

After these price cuts, to get an idea of Russia's living standards: 

Flour: Russian works 36 minutes for a pound; U.S. worker, 4 minutes. 

Beef: Russian works 3 hours for a pound; U.S. worker, half an hour. Bacon: 
Russian worker works nearly 7 hours for a pound; U.S. worker, 25 minutes. 

Eggs: Russian works 2 hours, 14 minutes for a dozen; U.S. worker works 22 
minutes. Sugar: Russian worker works 2 hours for a pound; worker in U.S., 4 
minutes. Chicken costs a Russian worker nearly 4 hours of work per pound. 

Woman's suit: Russian works 7 times as long as U.S. worker to acquire. 
Man's suit: It takes 15 times as long for a Russian to earn a suit as an American 
worker. Radio takes 11 times as long to earn; watch, 10 times. 

It's still true that Russian workers must struggle for barest necessities; 
that there is next to nothing left over after bread and a minimum amount of the 
simplest clothing are provided for the family. Price cuts do indicate, though, 
that things inside Russian are getting a bit better than they were. 











Mr. Truman operates on the theory that if he just ignores troubles they 
will settle themselves. It's a pleasant theory if only it would work. Catch in 
it is that troubles, ignored, sometimes grow. Budget, war trends, strikes, 
among others, drifted. Coal strike finally caught up and forced some action. 
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\= VERY LEE passenger car tire comes to 
: you with all its superb-performance fea- 


tures, all its money-saving superiority intact. 


Only LEE gives you so much value in a tire—out- 
standing mileage, extra safety and economy. And 
because every LEE passenger car tire is PACKAGED, 
only LEE protects that value . . . only LEE makes 
sure you get it all. 

Securely wrapped in its package of specially coated 
paper from the time it is made until it goes on the 
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wheel of your car, every LEE passenger car tire you 
buy is protected against static exposure . . . com- 


pletely safeguarding LEE built-in excellence. 


So buy LEE passenger car tires. They have every- 
thing you want . . . they're PACKAGED to protect 
everything you want. And remember, they're pro- 
tected in service by a double guaranty. It’s easy to 
get LEE passenger car tires: they're available at any 
of the 19,000 LEE dealers—coast to coast—wher- 
ever you see the insignia reproduced below. 
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One Purchase Agreement places more 
than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distrib- 
uting Plants at your service. The pur- 
pose? Toassure multiple plant manage- 
ment greater output, lower unit costs. 


You get the right lubricant in the right quan- 
tity, in the right place, at the right time. 


And-—this right lubricant follows only 
after expert analysis of your operations 
by skilled Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers— men with years of experience 
in every field of industry. 
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to help you CUT unit COSTS 


@ U. S. industry everywhere is enjoying 


the benefits of Texaco high quality 
products... after recommendation by 
Texaco Lubrication £ngineers. 


Case histories prove the facts, assure the 
benefits. Management knows that the tough- 
est jobs call for Texaco. 
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For further details call or write the 
nearest Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States —to serve all your plants 
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WHY BUSINESS OUTLOOK IS GOOD: 
STEADY LONG-TERM GROWTH 


‘50 Position Is in Line With Trend Since ‘65 


Prosperity appears to be on a 
solid footing through 1950, at 
least. A slight dip, likely at mid- 
year, won't hurt much. 

Demand for goods stays high. 
There is plenty of purchasing 
power around. Credit, speculat- 
ing are not out of line. 

Neither a big boom nor a big 
bust is in the outlook. U. S. econ- 
omy, judged by the past, is about 
where it should be now. 


The outlook for business as far 
ahead as anyone now can foresee re- 
mains reasonably favorable. Activity, 
slowed by the strike in coal, will pick 
up again as coal becomes available. 

High-level |:usiness activity is being 
forecast, by official appraisers, for all of 
1950 and into 1951. A seasonal letdown 
is expected during July and August, in 
the height of the vacation period, to be 
followed by an autumn pickup. Opinions 
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differ on whether 1951 will be as good a 
year as 1950, or will turn out to be a year 
of adjustment, with activity below this 
year’s level. 

At worst, looking over the long range 
ahead, those who size up trends in busi- 
ness see no signs of a situation that 
would produce a depression of the 1929- 
33 type. At least, these appraisers see a 
gradual growth in activity, but no re- 
newed boom like that of 1948. 

Instead, the swings up and down are 
expected to be moderate. There will be 
setbacks, but there is no indication of a 
collapse of the kind some businessmen 
expect. One important executive in man- 
ufacturing and merchandising predicts 
another crash of the 1929 type—and soon. 
Little factual support is seen for that 
view. There is just as likely to be a rise 
in activity to a level not far below 1948. 

Population is continuing to increase. 
Money supply is large, stable and widely 
distributed. Speculative excesses are ab- 
sent, unless some are concealed in houses 
constructed largely on borrowed money. 
Credit volume in relation to business 
volume and national income is not exces- 
sively large. In securities it is very low. 
Demand for houses, for new cars, for 
many products, remains high. Public 
works—new schools, highways, hospitals, 
many other things—are needed on an 
immense scale. Demand for services of 
all kinds is high and rising. 

The idea that business activity has 
been so high since the war that it must 
collapse, an idea rather widely held. is 
not supported by the historical record. 

The record of growth in production 
by U.S. industry over an 85-vear period 
suggests that the present level of activity 
is not far from normal. To show how in- 
dustry has grown since the Civil War, 
the curve of production is charted on 
pages 12 and 13. Normal growth, tak- 
ing into account population growth, in- 
creased efficiency and technological im- 
provement, is shown by the even curve. 
That curve is based on actual experience 
from 1865 to 1930 and projected to 
1950. The fluctuating curve charts the 
actual accomplishments of U.S. industry. 

At times, U.S. business has fallen be- 
hind in the long-term trend to higher 


levels. That was especially the case after 
1929, as the chart shows. At other times, 
industry has forged ahead of normal 
growth. That was the experience in the 
recent war, when production shot far 
above the normal trend line as the coun- 
try extended itself to produce goods for 
war and to meet civilian demands. 

At present, the level of business, 
viewed against the background of ex- 
peiicnce, appears to be slightly below 
normal. The growth curve suggests that 
industrial production would be normal 
today at 188 per cent of the 1935-39 
level of output 4s measured by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Production in January 
actually was 183 per cent of that level. 

It may be that the curve of growth 
from 1930 to date is somewhat on the 
high side. If a true “normal” could be 
arrived at, it probably would fall some- 
where between 160 and 188 on the 
Federal Reserve index, perhaps around 
175. In any event, today’s level of pro- 
duction does not appear to be greatly 
out of line with what normally could 
be expected. 

Continuing growth, although by fits 
and starts, has characterized U.S. in 
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dustry over the years. The enterprisers, 
the managers and the workers have been 
able to convert a natural abundance of 
raw materials into useful forms of goods 
at a faster rate than the population grew. 
That resulted in a steady rise in standards 
of living. 

Off and on over the years, predictions 
have been made that the economy had 
reached a saturation level. Yet, after every 
setback, production has moved to higher 
levels. Experience during and after the 
recent war gives economists no special 
reason to expect that there will not be 
further progress, provided Government 
policies encourage rather than discourage 
expansion. 

The history of industrial growth since 
the Civil War shows that there have been 
three severe and prolonged depressions, 
and four short depressions, lasting one to 
two years. Sprinkled through that 85-year 
period were several temporary dips like 
that of 1924 and that of 1949. 

Each of the severe depressions was 
preceded by a period of relatively large- 
scale expansion, excesses in speculation 
of one type or another, and a financial 
crisis. None of those factors appears to 
be present today. Industrial expansion 
has scarcely kept pace with expansion of 
demand. Speculation is not present in 
either securities or goods. A financial 
crisis at this time appears almost impos- 
sible because of Government's strong hold 
over money and credit trends. 

A five-year depression began in 
1875, following a financial panic in Sep- 
tember, 1873. Production began to de- 
cline with the panic, but did not fall be- 
low normal until late 1874. Before the 
panic there was a large-scale expansion 
in railroads, accompanied by expansion 
in other industries. This was accompa- 
nied by a large-scale flotation of securi- 
ties and speculation in them. Finances 
were straightened out in 1879, when the 
gold standard was restored, and by 1880, 
production had risen sharply above 
normal. 

In the 1890s a depression of more 
than five years began with the panic of 
1893. That crisis, too, was preceded by a 
period of heavy expansion in railroads 
and other industries. The panic brought 
bankruptcy to banks, railroads and in- 
dustrial concerns. Production fell sharp- 
ly below normal in 1893 and 1894, re- 
covered in 1895 and dropped again in 
1896. Recovery started in 1897, but out- 
put did not get back to normal until 
1901. 

In the 1930s, U.S. business entered 
the severest depression in history. It went 
on for 11 years. In the decade of the 
1920s there was notable expansion in 
the automobile and construction indus- 
tries, but the outstanding feature of that 
period was excessive speculation in 
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stocks. Suddenly, in 1929, credit became 
extremely tight in both Great Britain and 
the United States. Interest rates were 
marked up sharply. Speculators’ loans 
were called. The stock market crashed. 

Industrial production dropped dras- 
tically in 1930, 1931 and 1932, as the 
chart shows. Recovery from 1933 through 
1937 was interrupted by a sharp but 
short setback in 1938. Output did not 
rise above the growth trend until 1941, 
when defense spending stimulated ac- 
tivity. 

The memory of the 1930-41 depres- 
sion appears to have left permanent 
scars. Recollections of that period seem 
to be the major reason for doubts about 


business health at the present time. Yet 
there are grounds for viewing that de- 
pression as an exception. Never before 
had American industry fallen so far below 
the growth trend. Never before had it 
continued to produce below that trend 
for so long a time. Historical experience 
suggests that what happened in the years 
1930-41 may not be repeated within the 
foreseeable future. 

Postwar experience after the Civil 
War and World War I indicates further 
that U.S. industrial output may mse 
above the current level in the years just 
ahead. A sharp but relatively short de- 
cline in production has occurred after 
each major war. The decline after the 
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Civil War sent production well below 
the trend line, and the setback lasted 
through the year 1865. The decline after 
World War I began in 1920 and re- 
mained below normal for two years. On 
each of these occasions, the comeback 
in production was sharp and carried to- 
tal output not only above the trend line 
but above the wartime peak. 

After World War II, production did 
not fall below the trend line, but the 
dip was as sharp and went as far from 
wartime peaks as after the other two 
wars. This suggests that recovery after 
the dip could be expected to push out- 
put well above present levels, even 
though the wartime peak may not be 
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passed in the period just ahead. World 
War II sent production much further 
above the trend line than either of the 
other wars. Earlier postwar experiences 
indicate, however, that business activity 
may be due for a rather significant up- 
surge. 

The present situation also differs 
from earlier situations through the im- 
portant role that Government now plays 
in general business activity. Money sup- 
ply, for example, now rests heavily on 
the large volume of Government debt. 
That debt cannot shrink as rapidly as 
private debt. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
money and credit can tighten as sud- 
denly or as stringently as in previous 
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setbacks. There will be no drastic call- 
ing of Government loans. 

Furthermore, the Government has be- 
come a major factor in the market place. 
The Federal Government alone pur- 
chased more than 25 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services last year 
and probably will exceed that amount 
this vear. The Government as a customer 
for the products and services of Amer- 
ican business promises to remain im- 
portant for years to come. That is a sta- 
bilizing factor. 

Historical experience and the pros- 
pect of future growth suggest that this 
country, in the long-range future, will 
escape another crash like that of 1929. 
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NERVE TEST: JOHN LEWIS WINS 


President Thought Miner Would Crack First 


Decision, in a battle of nerves, 
goes to John L. Lewis. That is the 
real story behind a showdown 
in coal. 

President Truman tried to wait 
Lewis out. He discovered that 
coal miners will let the country 
run down to win a point. 

But Lewis's 1950 victory may 
be the last. With other fuels tak- 
ing over, power of coal miners 
is beginning to wear out. 


Presidents over the years have spec- 
ulated how far John L. Lewis would 
go in a strike before his nerve really 
cracked. It fell to Harry Truman to 
find out. 

John Lewis, President Truman discov- 
ered, would keep his nerve right up to, 
and maybe beyond, the point at which 
the country would shut down. He could 
stand to see people shiver, to see one in- 
dustry after another gradually grind to a 
halt, to see trains stop, schools close and 
national paralysis set in. 

Mr. Truman hadn’t expected that. He 
figured that his nerve was better than 
that of John Lewis. He thought, too, that 
operators might cave in and give the 
union leader everything he wanted if 
only the White House held back. The 
President had planned to wait out the 
big, decisive coal strike of 1950—the 
strike that might end coal strikes. Some- 
thing surely would give. 

Day by day, the President watched 
the coal stockpile dwindle. He watched 
from offices and a Blair House residence 
that were assured of abundant heat no 
matter what happened. President Tru- 
man all along was armed with power to 
declare a national emergency that would 
start wheels turning to enjoin continued 
strike. Coal was down to a 23-day sup- 
ply, and miners still were striking, before 
the White House acted to bring Taft- 
Hartley machinery into play. 

Still the Lewis nerve hadn't cracked. 
It did not crack, either, on February 11 
when Judge Richmond B. Keech issued 
an injunction forbidding a continued 
strike. Judge Keech not long before had 
been one of Mr. Truman’s so-called 
anonymous assistants at the White House. 
Mr. Lewis in the face of the court in- 
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junction told the coal miners to go back 
to work, but nobody obeyed. Pickets 
roamed the mine fields to make sure that 
the strike went on. 

Mr. Truman remained calm. He con- 
tinued to be convinced that, if he just 
did nothing drastic and let nature take 
its course, Mr. Lewis would lose his 
nerve or mine operators would lose their 
nerve and bow to the Lewis demands. 
Still nothing happened. The Justice De- 
partment took its time before going to 
court to tell the judge that miners had 
not returned to work. Government at- 





JOHN OWENS & JOHN L. LEWIS 
. .. defeat through victory? 


torneys finally asked that the judge find 
the union guilty of contempt of court be- 
cause its members had not obeved the 
court order. 

The trial was held, the bargaining of 
union and operators went on, Mr. Tru- 
man waited, the judge deliberated, and 
then came the decision: Not guilty. 

John Lewis now had Mr. Truman on 
something of a spot. The nation’s coal 
stockpile was down to less than a 5-day 
supply. At half normal consumption 
there would be coal to last about 10 days 
before the last shovelful had been taken 
from the storage bin to the furnace. 
Nonunion mines were producing about 
2 million tons of coal per week. Union 
mines normally producing 10 million 
tons per week were shut down tight. 
Miners weren’t working. The Lewis nerve 


was very strong. Mr. Truman was stil] 
waiting. 

The President had learned, after sey- 
eral months and at the expense of a good 
deal of suffering on the part of many 
people who heat with coal, as well as 
sizable loss on the part of industries de- 
pendent upon coal, that the Lewis nerve 
apparently does not crack. The President 
discovered, too, that there may be a lim- 
it to the concessions that employers can 
give to union leaders even under pres- 
sure of prolonged strike and _ political 
suggestion. 

John Lewis all along was known to 
want seizure of coal mines by Govern- 
ment and a chance to negotiate a new 
contract with Government officials. Mr. 
Lewis recalled the manv big concessions 
he had won through Government inter- 
vention in the past. He appeared con- 
fident of other big concessions from the 
same source in the near future. 

What Mr. Lewis wanted was plenty. 
He wanted a pay increase for miners of 
$1.50 a day, to $15.55 for 8 hours, part 
of which is travel and lunch time. He 
wanted 40 cents a ton as royalty for his 
welfare fund. Before Mr. Truman tried to 
test his nerve, John Lewis would have 
accepted a 95-cent raise and 35 cents roy- 
alty. On top of that he insisted on a con- 
tract that would require his men to work 
only when they were “able and willing.” 
Then Mr. Lewis insisted on the right to 
name the trustee to represent the mine op- 
erators in administering the welfare fund. 

Coal operators, wondering how high 
the price of coal could go and how many 
strikes the industry could stand before 
many of its parts went broke, insisted 
that they could not do business on the 
Lewis terms. Mr. Truman didn’t quite 
believe that, either. He looked for the 
nerves of mine operators to crack if those 
of John Lewis did not. 

The story about John L. Lewis that 
fooled President Truman goes back to 
1919, nearly 31 years ago. Woodrow 
Wilson had used federal troops in 10 
mine States to try to get coal mined by 
affording protection to miners. The strike 
went on. John Lewis was confronted with 
an injunction. The strike still went on. 
When arrested and cited for contempt of 
court, Mr. Lewis ordered the men back 
to work with the statement: “I will not 
fight my Government, the greatest Gov- 
ernment on earth.” 

Out of that incident grew the idea that 
Mr. Lewis never would stand up against 
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the Government. Yet every President 
from Wilson through Truman, with the 
exception of Hoover, had troubles with 
him. President Harding used troops 
against coal miners in West Virginia. 
President Coolidge sat out long coal 
strikes that reduced the strength of the 
miners union. Depression years of the 
Hoover Administration found the miners’ 
union nearly bankrupt. 

The Roosevelt years were the lush 
years for John Lewis. Yet, during war, 
strikes were called frequently. In April, 
1941, when war was going badly for the 
side the U.S. was helping, John Lewis 
called out his miners for a long strike. 
He struck again in autumn of that year. 
In 1943, coal miners went out four times 
in a period when coal was vital to the 
war effort. Miners struck again in 1945. 
Out of each war and post-war strike 
came big concessions to the strikers. 

Mr. Truman remained convinced that 
the mine leader who bowed to the first 
show of legal force in 1919, but who had 
the nerve to strike a vital industry time 
after time during war, would lose his 
nerve in a waiting game with the White 
House. The President lost on that one. 
To test his theory, Harry Truman let the 
country drift to the brink of ruin, nearer 
to the point of complete industrial col- 
lapse than a coal dispute had ever 
brought it. 

John Lewis, on his part, has come 
through with scarcely a scratch. His 
union treasury is bulging with more than 
13 million dollars. Mr. Lewis himself 
gets a salary of $50,000 a year plus ex- 
penses on which no fixed limit is set. 

Yet all may not be well. Mr. Lewis, 
winning battles with operators and Gov- 
ernment, may have lost the war. 

Coal upon which miners depend for a 
living is giving way to other fuels, due 
in important part to rising prices forced 
by Mr. Lewis and to uncertainty of sup- 
ply, growing from strikes that Mr. Lewis 
calls regularly. Oil, natural gas and hy- 
droelectric power are moving up as coal 
moves down. Before his war and postwar 
campaigns this trend concerned John 
Lewis, but if it does now he doesn’t 
admit it. 

The union depends upon miners for 
its dues. But there now is work in soft- 
coal mines for only 320,000 miners 
working 250 days a year, not for the 
420,000 who want to work in the mines. 
The public, wearied by strikes, unwilling 
to trust to the whims of a union leader to 
decide whether or not it can be warm, 
or can work, is shifting away from coal. 

John Lewis, priding himself on strong 
nerves and big gains, may have dis- 
played so much nerve and made so many 
gains that he actually lost. That’s the 
idea that is beginning to dawn in some 
places. 
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AF Power: 815 Atom Bombers 


Total Strength Going Up to 70-Group Levd 


Air Force, commissioning more 
bombers, soon will have 815 ac- 
tive atom-bomb carriers. Total of 
warplanes goes to 12,500. 

Building up a 48-group Air 
Force makes it as big as that pro- 
posed in a 70-group Force, now 
rejected. Bombers gain most. 

Taking planes out of moth 
balls adds the new power. De- 
spite this expansion, total of U. S. 
planes, active and reserve, still is 
falling off. 


Striking power of this country’s Air 
Force suddenly is being expanded to 
its greatest strength since war's end. 
This strength, in a 48-group Force, is 
to exceed that asked under a 70- 
group plan and the strength outlined 
by Congress last year under a 58- 
group plan. 

More big bombers, the measure of air 
striking power, are being brought into 
service by stepping up the number of 
planes in bomber groups, by increasing 
the number of B-36 groups at the expense 
of other units, and by reactivating hun- 
dreds of wartime B-29s and postwar 


B-50s. Result is that U.S. strength in 
atom-bomb carriers soon is to reach 815 
planes—within the 48 groups set as a 
ceiling by President Truman—or more 
than the 700 big bombers recommended 
in a 70-group plan by the Finletter Com- 
mission two years ago. Recommenda- 
tions by the Commission have been ac- 
cepted by the Air Force as the goal for 
postwar expansion. 

Total planes of all types in active use 
by regular and reserve units, too, is to 
be about equal to the number recom- 
mended for a 70-group Air Force by the 
Commission. Goal for a Force of that size 
was 12,400 modern planes. With present 
expansion, even keeping a 48-group limit, 
airmen are to get 12,500 for all units. 

Under new expansion plans, of- 
fensive strength in bombers is to be in- 
creased, while defense strength in other 
planes will be left at the present level or 
cut somewhat. The line-up in planes for 
active use is to be this: 

Superbombers, B-36s in active serv- 
ice, are to be quadrupled in number. 
Present strength of about 40 of these 
bombers, in two groups, will be increased 
to 170, organized in four groups. 

Other big bombers, B-29s and B-50s, 
will be about doubled, even though the 
number of groups of these bombers is to 
be reduced from 13 to 11 as superbomb- 
ers are increased. That will raise the 
strength of nine bomber groups from 30 


THE B-29 
. . accent on offensive strength 


to 45 planes each, and add to each gry r 
a squadron of 20 big B-29 bombers 
tankers to refuel combat planes. In other 
words, each of these groups will have @& 
instead of 30 big bombers in its orga: 
ization. : 

Light bombers, meanwhile, already: 
have been reduced from two groups fg 
one in active service. 

Day fighters will be kept at 17 groups: 
with the strength of each group remains 
ing the same. All-weather fighters stay at 
present strength of three groups. 

Reconnaissance planes have beeg 
increased in recent months to supply om 
the-site information for bomber 
The number of strategic reconnaissan 
groups, largely B-29s, is raised from foup 
to five, while the number of tactical 
“recon” planes for support of ground 
troops is being left at one group. 

Troop-carrier planes, finally, are : 
be left at six groups, with no change i 
the number of planes in each group. 

That strength, together with the planeg 
in separate squadrons, totals 8,800 planeg 
in regular Air Force units. In addition 
2,400 planes are to be used in the Ai 
National Guard, 1,000 in the Air Forgg 
Reserve, and 300 in the Civil Air Patrol 
This totals 12,500 Air Force planes i 
active use, compared with the 12,40 
asked under the 70-group plan. 

Planes on hand, however, are dé 
clining in number. Deliveries are 1 
keeping up with the number of wartimg 
planes being junked. AF striking pow 
is being increased by bringing stor 
planes into active duty.. To show th 
trend in total AF strength: 4 

In 1947, two years after war’s ent 
the Air Force had 23,462 aircraft in 
or in “moth ball” reserve. 

In 1948, that total had declined @ 
21,600, as planes wore out and were fl ‘ 
replaced. F 

In 1949, last year, the rate of attriti 
speeded up and the number of av ailay 


planes fell to 17,600. 


Now, even after a big increase in mil 
tary-plane orders, the number of avail 
able planes has fallen to 17,200, 
the trend still downward. 

What it all means is that Air Fore 
planners, operating under a 48-grot 
limit, now are raising their active strikiq 
force to the level they have been reques 
ing in a 70-group organization. But 
nation’s total air strength in number 
planes, active and reserve, still is in® 
downward trend. 7 
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| CoLors come and colors go, but white is always in style. It has a universal, 
everlasting appeal. And for the pure w hiteness that so delights the eye, 
; nothing equals the white brilliance of titanium dioxide. 

Titanium dioxide is the whitest of all white pigments. American Cyanamid 
'Company supplies it under the brand name “Unirane*.” You see it in today’s 
| brighter white paints for use in your home, in the brilliant, gleaming ename 1s 
; on refrigerators and other kitchen equipment. You see it, too, in w hiter papers 
§ that mean easier reading in magazines and books; in white tile and floor cover- 
pings in homes and offices, in cleaner looking rubber goods such as footwear 
and white side-wall tires; and in whiter white shoes and other leather products. 
This is but one of many ways in which Cyanamid, through chemical 
p fesearch and production, is helping to improve and broaden the usefulness of 
Peveryday products for modern living. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


*hoto by Ylla 


AMERICAN 6 anamid comMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Supplying pigments to basic industries—one of Cyanamid’s many services 





ited 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


A gigantic, rolling power-house . . . the 
600-ton locomotive ‘‘Big Boy'’ speeds the 
heaviest freight loads. Equipment designed 


to handle any freight shipment . . . large or 
small . . . backed by modern facilities and 
men who know their jobs are assurance of 
dependable performance. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in 
metropolitan cities from coast to coast. They 
offer you complete cooperation in handling 
any traffic problem. 
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ILLIONS BUY FEW ALLIES FOR U.S. 


Dollar-Fed Peoples Hope to Sit Out a War 


u oid war,’ warming up, finds 
§, pretty much alone against 
sia. Allies, aided and armed 
th 28 billion U. S. dollars, are 
sing over to the side lines. 
up, country by country, 
what can be counted on: 
ain alone is firm on U. S. 
e. France, Italy, Germany, 
an, all talk neutrality. All are 
king for a way out. 
J. S. aid is welcome. More is 
inted. But, in a showdown, 
wants to fight. Ameri- 
getting firmer with Moscow, 
count on all-out support if 
| trouble starts. 


PARIS 


A ground swell of public talk about 
trality for France in the “cold war” 
tween East and West is worrying 
@ French Government and American 
tials here. There are signs that 
ance, expected to be the keystone 
the West European defense system, 
cooling toward her alliance with the 
fited States. 
lewspapers of all political opinions 
Paris are talking openly about neu- 
lity. Le Monde, an influential and in- 
pendent daily, has suggested that 
stern Europe follow a policy of neu- 
lity that would enable it to keep out 
any future war between the U.S. and 
Ssia unless directly attacked. The mod- 
ate Paris Presse has advised France to 
y to play “both the card of military se- 
fity and the card of neutrality in case 
War.” A Catholic novelist, Francois 
@uriac, has said in the conservative 
igaro that the U.S. and Russia both 
@ ways of life that are alien to that of 
stern Europe. 
Such talk is a jolt to American and 
fitish officials. They want Western Eu- 
pe, eventually, to be able to defend 
belt; they fear that talk of neutrality 
y damage the French will to fight if 
lacked. France is slated to get about 
of the billion-dollar arms aid voted 
the U.S. Congress under the Military 
stance Program. France already has 
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FRENCH TROOPS 
. a promise to fight 


FRENCH DEMONSTRATORS 
. . alack of stability 


received more than 4 billion dollars in 
U.S. aid since the end of World War II. 
Now American officials in Paris are be- 
ginning to wonder if all this was a bad 
investment. 

The French Government, resting on a 
shaky coalition of moderate parties, still 
holds to its promise to fight with the At- 
lantic Pact countries if war comes. But 
many French moderates want France 
and the rest of Western Europe to be a 
buffer between two great powers rather 
than the exclusive ally of one power, the 
U.S. The anti-Communist leader Guy 
Mollet, Secretary General of the French 
Socialist Party, told American corre- 
spondents recently: “We do not want 
France to be an advance post for the 
U.S. or a jumping-off place for the Rus- 
sians. France is tired of being a battle- 
ground.” ‘ 

In addition, military troubles are weak- 
ening France as an ally for the U.S. The 
French Government is spending only 19 
per cent of its budget on the armed 
services, as compared to 31 per cent 
spent by the U.S. on its own defense. Of 
the French total, more than 1 million dol- 
lars a day is going into the fight against 
Communist-led natives of Indo-China. 

There is trouble in the French high 
command too. The French Army’s Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Georges Marie Joseph 
Revers, was relieved of duty because his 
confidential reports were found in the 
hands of a spy ring, and the resultant 
scandal has shaken the Army. Another 
high officer, Gen. Pierre Billotte, resigned 
his commission to be free to say that the 
amount of money the West now is spend- 
ing for arms is not enough to buy proper 
defenses against Russia. General Billotte 
says 110 billion dollars is needed to do 
the job in two years and that most of 
this will have to come from the U.S. 

Hope of French officials is that the ar- 
rival of American arms for France will 
change the country’s mood. But Ameri- 
can officials fear that talk of neutrality 
may make Frenchmen only weak and re- 
luctant allies for the U.S. 


FRANKFURT 

Top aim of the new West German 
Government is to get the Western pow- 
ers to accept West Germany as an equal, 
a full partner in Western Europe. Private- 
ly, German officials believe that West 
Germans, if they can get a Western guar- 
antee of German security, will also get 
the right to create their own Army. Then 
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FOR GERMANY: A PERIOD OF WAITING 


—Black Star 


. . . full partnership in Western Europe? 


West Germany, as they see it, would be 
in a position to negotiate between East 
and West for Germany’s own advantage, 
even in a position to remain neutral while 
the U.S. and Russia strike each other 
directly in an atomic war. 

German desire for neutrality in the 
event of war shows up clearly in public- 
opinion polls. Three out of 4 West Ger- 
mans, 6 out of 10 Germans questioned in 
West Berlin said they wanted to be neu- 
tral in the event of a war between the 
U.S. and Russia. As realists, however, 2 
out of 8 West Germans who replied in 
such polls said that they did not believe 
it would be possible for West Germany 
to remain neutral in a fighting war. 

About half the West Germans, the 
polls indicate, believe that the quarrel 
between the U.S. and Russia can be 
settled peacefully. Almost the same num- 
ber expect war. In such a war, about two 
thirds of the West Germans believe that 
Russia would atomize Allied-occupied 
German cities and more than half believe 
that the U.S. would drop atom bombs 
on Russian-occupied German cities. In a 
showdown, however, 9 out of 10 West 
Germans questioned have said they would 
rather fight against Russia than for Rus- 
sia if Soviet forces invaded the West. 

As matters now stand, with West Ger- 
many disarmed and occupied, American 
military observers on the scene believe 
that West Germans would simply retire 
to the bomb shelters if war came until 
they could see whether the troops of the 
West or of the East were winning. But, 
for the long run, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer s Government in West Germany 
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would like to join other Western Euro- 
pean countries in an alliance to keep neu- 
tral, not to take sides, in a war between 
the U.S. and Russia. 


LONDON 


The new Labor Government in Great 
Britain, though shaky on domestic poli- 
cies with a slim majority of seven seats in 
Parliament, is strong on Great Britain’s 
alliance with the United States. 


BRITISH BALLOTS 


—— 


Russia's allies in Britain were bad] 
beaten in the recent elections. The Can 
munists lost their two seats in Parliament 
and won no others. Left-wing candidates 
expelled from the Labor Party who ran 
as independents and who campaigned 
for a more friendly policy toward Russia 
were defeated too. 

In addition, the views toward Russia 
of the Labor Government’s Foreign See. 
retary, Ernest Bevin, and the Conserya. 
tive leader, Winston Churchill, are pretty 
much the same. Mr. Churchill did sug. 
gest a new approach to Russia by the 
U.S. and Britain, but he did not suggest 
that the West make concessions. Instead 
he said the U. S. should build the H-bom) 
and, like the Labor Government leaders 
he opposed suggestions that British aban. 
don military conscription. 

Drastic cuts in the strength of Britain’s 
armed forces, considered possible if the 
Labor Party won the elections by a big 
majority, now are less likely. Number of 
Britons in uniform will probably remain 
close to the current figure of about 750,- 
000. U.S. bombers, now based in Britain, 
will stay there. 

The British people, as always, “clam 
up,” talk less and less openly, about topies 
that worry them gravely. By that and by 
other yardsticks they are apprehensive 
and fearful about A-bombs and H-bombs, 
weapons that they do not produce for 
themselves and for which they are de- 
pendent on the U.S. But there is no evi- 
dence in Britain that the people expect 
to sit on the fence in the cold war be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union, or 
in real war if it comes. They do not want 


ARE STORED AWAY 


Relations with U. S. were not an issue 
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war, but if war comes the British expect 
to he in it from the start. 


ROME 


Italian political leaders, asked about 
ialy’s Army, are likely to reply: For- 
nately it is small.” Under the Italian 
ace treaty, Italy is limited to land, air 
ind sea forces of 234,000 men. That is 
enough to police Italy, including the is- 
nds of Sicily and Sardinia, but not 
enough to be of much help to the West 
in the event of another world war. Lead- 
es of all Italian parties say privately 
that the Italian people want most of all 
ip stay out of war, any war. 

The Italian Government has signed 
ihe Atlantic Pact and sticks by its promise 
fight if the West is attacked. But the 
Government has internal troubles. There 
ae more than 2 million unemployed, and 
Communists still control most of the 
country’s organized labor. Strikers led by 
Communists recently showed that they 
could easily cut rail and road communi- 
cations between Northern and Southern 
Italy, communications that would be vital 
in time of war. Political movements mod- 
ded on Fascism are growing; the Italian 
monarchists claim new strength, too. The 
Italian Government, in a war between 
fast and West, would be hard pressed 
just keeping order inside Italy. Americans 
in Italy are inclined to view Italy as a 
weak ally for U.S., even in the cold war. 


TOKYO 


Japan, target for two atomic bombs 
in the last world war, wants desperately 
to be neutral if there is another world 
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Black Star 


FOR ITALY: FIRM TIES TO THE WEST 
... . but not much military strength, 


war. To this end, the Japanese people 
and their Government, eager as they are 
for continued U.S. aid, also want to be 
neutral even in the cold war. 

Every sampling of public opinion shows 
more than 60 per cent of the Japanese 
questioned are in favor of permanent 
neutrality or collective security in an 
agreement linking Russia and the U.S. 
Only 20 per cent said they believed an 
alliance with the U. S. might be necessary 


—Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 


War for the West would not be popular 
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for Japanese security. Top issue is whether 
the Japanese should agree to creation of 
permanent U.S. military bases in Japan. 

The Japanese press, almost unanimous- 
ly, supports the idea of a neutral Japan. 
The weekly magazine Oriental Econo- 
mist, a conservative publication reflect- 
ing the opinions of big business in Japan, 
concluded a recent editorial in this man- 
ner: “In all honesty, nothing could be 
more desirable to us than avoidance of a 
third world war. If, unfortunately, such a 
major conflict should again arise, we 
should like to remain absolutely neutral. 
Therefore, if foreign military bases must 
be built, let them be on Okinawa or the 
Bonin Islands.” 

Japanese businessmen also point out 
that the trend toward neutrality is grow- 
ing among the non-Communist countries 
of Asia. South Korea, it is true, depends 
on U.S. aid and protection: the Philip- 
pines consider the U. S. a close allv; Indo- 
China is torn by war between Commu- 
nist-led natives and the French. But In- 
donesia, Burma, Pakistan and _ India, 
countries that have just won their inde- 
pendence, are trying to remain neutral, 
too. Japan needs the raw materials these 
countries produce; they need manufac- 
tured goods Japan can supply. In addi- 
tion, a policy of neutrality would enable 
Japan to trade with Communist China, a 
trade now banned by the U.S. 

As Japanese see it, the concentration 
of industry on their islands make them 
perfect targets for atomic and_ hydro- 
gen bombs. “We have experienced atomic 
warfare,” the Japanese are saying, “and 
we want to avoid more of it at all costs.” 
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Vital Supply Area 


For Ores and Oil 
Open to Attack 


Reported from 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


U. S. is tearing down its Carib- 
bean defenses. Only token forces 
are on hand to guard strategic 
industries, raw materials. 

Region, gaining in importance 
to U. S. industries, is to lose most 
of its land-sea-air protection in 
weeks ahead. 

Army is about gone now. Navy 
is cut to the bone. So is air de- 
fense. A vital supply center is 
nearly wide open to attack. 


At a time when U.S. is becoming 
more and more dependent upon prod- 
ucts of the Caribbean, defenses in that 
area rapidly are being stripped away. 

Big bases are being closed, one after 
another. Fighting ships are being moved 
back to the mainland. There are virtually 
no combat planes left in the area. Ground 
troops, once far in excess of 100,000, are 
being cut to less than 13,000. 

While this is happening, American in- 
dustry is turning to the Caribbean store- 
house for more and more raw materials. 
The U.S. already is depending heavily 
on oil from Venezuela and bauxite from 
the Guianas. American steel companies, 
spending large sums of money for de- 
velopment, soon will begin to turn to 
Venezuela for an important proportion 
of their ore. 

Newly discovered deposits of rich 
bauxite in Jamaica are about to be opened 
for shipment to the U.S. With Russian 
manganese out of the picture, Brazilian 
ores are becoming a substitute. 

These materials have to move hun- 
dreds of miles across the Caribbean in 
ships in order to get to the U.S. Some 
have to pass through the Panama Canal. 
Now, with defenses being pared sharply, 
these shipping lanes, the Canal and other 
installations are being laid open to a 
sneak attack in event of future trouble. 

All this is taking place at a time when 
top leaders of the U.S. assure the coun- 
try its defenses are becoming stronger. 
Yet commanders in the area see in Rus- 
sia’s submarines a more dangerous threat 
than German U-boats presented in World 
War II. 
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U.S. Defenses in the Caribbean 
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The concept of what a submarine can 
do has changed since that war. The sub- 
marine now is viewed not simply as a de- 
vice for torpedoing ships, but as a launch- 
ing base for guided missiles. Navy men 
visualize these missiles burning the huge 
oil refineries on the island of Aruba, de- 
stroying Venezuela’s petroleum ports and 
setting oil fields afire. Such missiles can 
knock out the ports where iron ore and 
bauxite are shipped, and they can put 
the Panama Canal out of commission. 

During the war, German submarines in 
the Caribbean for a long time averaged 
better than one sinking a day. U.S. final- 
ly stopped these losses by building a 
chain of air and sea bases. 

Cut in defenses of this important 
area, started after the end of the war, is 
moving into the critical stage. The ac- 
companying map shows bases that have 
been closed already. Only two air centers 
are now in operation. These are Albrook 
Air Force Base, in the Canal Zone, and 
Ramey Air Force Base, in Puerto Rico, 
And they have no combat aircraft. 

The Navy’s story is about the same. 
Many of the bases shown on the map as 
being in service actually have no ships 
or planes and little personnel. Soon sev- 
eral are to be dropped to caretaker sta- 
tus. The Army has virtually nothing left 
in the area but some housekeeping, head- 
quarters and small security units. 

The big “Portrex” maneuvers now get- 
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ting under way make it seem that the 
U.S. has a lot of strength around the 
Caribbean. But many of the units taking 
part have come from the mainland just 
for this operation, while some of those 
that have been based here will leave as 
soon as the maneuvers end. In a few 
months the Caribbean will be virtually 
without American forces. 

Stopgap protection, to keep this vital 
area from being completely open to sur- 
prise attack, is being planned. The idea 
is to get all the air and sea forces in the 
Caribbean to work together. Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Venezuela and Co- 
lombia have, all told, about 450 militan 
planes and 102 naval vessels. Britain, 
France and the Netherlands usually hav: 
a few warships in their Caribbean colo 
nies. 

These forces, if co-ordinated, could 
patrol the entrances of the Caribbean 
They could spot hostile submarines, fore- 
ing them to stay under water while the 
alarm was sent to a central headquarters 
and help was rushed down from the U.S. 

Danger of surprise attack will be re 
duced if this plan goes into effect, but it 
will not be eliminated. At a time when 
American defenses are declared to be 
strong, forces in the Caribbean are beilg 
cut close to zero. This area, which the 
U.S. is drawing on for more and more 
raw materials, soon is to be virtually wide 
open to attack. 
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For the security back of 


Chryster’s pension offter— 


look at Chrysler’s 


25" Annual Report 


The 25th Annual Report of Chrysler Cor- 
poration, just released, shows sales of Chrysler 
products during 1949 of $2,084,602,547— 


highest in the Company’s history. 


Earnings were $132,170,096—made possi- 
ble by the ability of Chrysler to create and 
build products that people like and buy. 


Chrysler’s strong position, as shown by the 
Annual Report, is the result of skill, experi- 
ence and sound management, reflected in the 
public demand for Chrysler products over the 
years. This is the security back of Chrysler’s 
pension and insurance offer. It is the assur- 
ance that, under the Chrysler proposal, every 
eligible employee will receive his pension 
payments—month after month, year after 
year—for life! 


There is no question about Chrysler’s will- 
ingness to pay pensions. Its offer was made in 
good faith, backed by the full credit and re- 
sources of the Company. In genuine benefits 
to employees, this offer is comparable with 
other pension programs in industry. 


Basically, the offer provides that Chrysler 
employees with 25 years of credited service at 
age 65 would, when they retire, receive pay- 
ments, including Social Security, of $100 a 
month for life. 


The offer also includes increased life in- 
surance at lower cost, new free life insurance 
for employees after retirement, and improved 
sickness and accident and total disability 
benefits. 


It was during discussion of this offer that 
Union representatives walked out and called 
the strike on January 25. 


Right along, Chrysler has been willing to 
discuss eligibility and other points with the 
Union, so that all provisions of the Chrysler 
offer will be just and equitable to Chrysler 
employees. 


The vital part of any pension plan is a firm 
assurance that pensions will be paid—for life. 
Back of Chrysler’s pension offer is Chrysler’s 
record of achievement, financial integrity and 


a net worth of $471,220,182. 


Chrysler Corporation 


If the Union wants pensions, Chrysler’s offer is a good way to get them 
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LABOR’S AIM: POLITICAL CONTROL 


Leaders Out to Get a ‘Fair Deal’ Congress 


Swing away from labor gov- 
ernments abroad poses new po- 
litical problems for U.S. union 
leaders in an election year. 

Labor goal is to capture Con- 
gress, to take over enough Repub- 
lican seats to assure adoption of 
a prolabor program. 

It is nip and tuck. U. S. labor, 
set to fight a conservative trend, 
is in for its biggest political battle 
to date. 

Labor leaders, getting set to play 
again for high political stakes in the 
United States, refuse to be discouraged 
by the more conservative trend show- 
ing itself in much of the world. The 
set-back for labor in Britain followed 
similar turns to the right in Australia 
and New Zealand, and still other right 
swings in Italy, France, Belgium and 
elsewhere. 

Only in the United States and Canada 
have labor leaders chalked up apparent 
victories in the recent past. The seeming 
victory of labor in the United States in 
November, 1948, is being interpreted 
by political appraisers as more of a shift 
of farmers away from their Republican al- 
legiance than a victory for labor. The 
real test of whether trends in the outside 
world are running in the United States 
comes in November of this year. 

Labor now is beginning to shift its 
major attention to politics. Many labor 
leaders have decided that not much more 
can be obtained through negotiation with 
management. Aside from wages and 
working conditions, the big things that 
labor wants—better housing, more medi- 
cal care, insurance against unemploy- 
ment, old-age pensions, other aids to 
security—must come through political 
action in Government. And the big fight 
in that direction is just beginning. 

The situation in this country, as labor 
men view it, is this: Labor is not a party. 
It is a pressure group working, like other 
pressure groups, through both major par- 
ties. Many men in Congress who vote 
with labor on one issue will back away 
from it on others. 

Yet such is the party situation that, 
given about four more labor-minded Sen- 
ators and 20 more labor supporters in the 
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House, most of the main points of Presi- 
dent Truman’s “Fair Deal” program could 
be pushed through Congress. The win- 
ning of these additional supporters is the 
big stake that labor is fighting for in the 
coming elections. 

Republicans are fully aware of this 
situation. Guy G. Gabrielson, Republi- 
can National Chairman, says if his party 
loses any seats in the coming election the 
whole Truman program may go through. 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, a prin- 
cipal target in the election, says if Re- 
publicans do not make substantial gains 
this year there is not much need of put- 
ting up a Republican presidential ticket 
in 1952. The Senator thinks labor is not 
so much interested in Taft-Hartley repeal 
as in winning control of Congress. 

All of this lends urgency to the cam- 
paign. Labor would like to get enough 
seats to drive Mr. Truman’s “Fair Deal” 
through, for, in essence, that is labor's 
program. Republicans are fighting with 
backs to the wall, sharply divided among 
themselves over what kind of program 
they should offer the voters. 

Labor, working for the most part 
through the Democratic Party, is achiev- 
ing a greater political unity than ever be- 
fore. In at least fifteen States, AFL and 
CIO have set up joint agencies for the 
campaign. More are being created. Mon- 
ey-raising and registration drives are be- 
ing pressed hard by Jack Kroll, head of 


-—Wide World 
ClO’‘S JACK KROLL 
... high political stakes 


CIO’s Political Action Committee, and 
Joseph D. Keenan, director of AFL's 
League for Political Education. Their }j 
effort is to get out the vote to preva, 
sag such as usually occurs—and loses 
seats for them—in mid-term elections. 

Battleground areas are being 
mapped out now. More Southern mem. 
bers of Congress than ever before wij 
encounter opposition this year from up. 
and-coming young men. But the bigges 
battles will be in the more than 109 
closely divided Northern districts thy 
shift back and forth between the parties 
And the hottest fighting will be in sena. 
torial races. A House seat can be fought 
for again in two years; but a Senate elec. 
tion nails down a seat for six years, 

A quick survey of prospects indicates 
that labor stands just as good a chance 
of losing ground as it does to gain. It 
may be more likely to lose in view of 
the tendency of the party in power ti 
slip backward in mid-term elections. | 
is the effort to prevent this backswing 
that is sending President Truman ou 
on the road in a month or so to take ty 
the stump. 

Labor's top targets are Republica 
Senators Taft, Homer E. Capehart, of 
Indiana; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, o 
Iowa; Forrest C. Donnell, of Missouri: 
Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado, and 
Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. Ther 
are several others labor would like to 
get, but these named are thought to kk 
within reach. 

But Senator Taft is given a better 
than-even chance to win. No candidate 
considered to have a chance has been 
found to run against Mr. Capehart. There 
has been no clear decision upon an op- 
ponent to face Mr. Hickenlooper. And 
the Wisconsin Democrats are divided in 
a hot primary fight to choose a man to 
run against Mr. Wiley. 

Only in the races against Mr. Donnell 
and Mr. Millikin does there appear to be 
agreement upon candidates. In Missout, 
Emery Allison, president of the State 
Senate, has the backing of President Tr 
man and labor as Democratic candidate 
against Mr. Donnell. In Colorado, Gov- 
ernor William Lee Knous was nominated 
to the federal bench to clear the way for 
Representative John A. Carroll, of Det- 
ver, to run against Mr. Millikin. 

Friends of labor are in all sorts 
trouble. 

Three men whom labor would like t0 
see re-elected from the South are Sen 
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—Bimrose in the Portland Oregonian 


‘WHAT'S COOKING?’ 








Republicans are planning a last-ditch fight to stem th 


tors Frank P. Graham, of North Carolina; 
Olin D. Johnston, of South Carolina, and 
Claude Pepper, of Florida. All of them 
have hot fights on their hands. 

In Florida, George A. Smathers, of 
Miami, is campaigning on an early shift 
to catch milkmen and teamsters as they 
g to work. In South Carolina, Governor 
|. Stom Thurmond, States’ Rights can- 
lidate against Mr. Truman in 1948, is 
mnning against Mr. Johnston. And in 
North Carolina, former Senator Robert 
leynolds, a spectacular campaigner, is 
buying a red suit, a red automobile and 
reordings of “The Internationale” to use 
again Senator Graham. Mr. Graham 
helped to develop President Truman’s 
tvil-rights program. 

In other parts of the country, three 
Democratic Senators whom labor regards 
friends are in trouble. Scott W. Lucas, 
the Senate Majority Leader, faces a hard 
ight in Illinois. Elbert D. Thomas, of 
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SENATOR TAFT 


Utah, is about to be confronted by Wal- 
lace Bennett, a former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
And Francis J. Myers, of Pennsylvania, 
has only one consolation: The Republi- 
cans in his State are sharply divided. 

In New York, the prospect for Herbert 
H. Lehman, the Democratic Senator, 
looks brighter. There is no Republican de- 
cision on a candidate to run against him, 
and he still has his organization intact 
from the victory he won in the elec- 
tion last autumn. 

The net result of these elections can 
mean trouble for labor. Of the six Demo- 
cratic friends in danger, it stands a fair 
chance to lose two, or perhaps three. Of 
the six chief targets, its best prospects 
are to pick up two seats. But, if there is 
a strong public reaction to the coal strike, 
or to other labor strife, labor might lose 
as many as six of these seats, might win 
none. 


-Harris & Ewing 
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—Messner in the Rochester Times-Unior 


‘LOOKING FOR TRENDS’ 


e labor tide 


Such a backswing would be in the pat- 
tern of mid-term election trends. It would 
give new hope to Republicans for 1952 
and would put a crimp in the plans of 
Mr. Truman and labor to press forward 
with the main phases of his program in 
the next Congress. 

As it stands, the program is stymied in 
this Congress. Republicans and Southern 
Democrats have created a barrier to its 
further advancement. The best labor can 
hope for is not to have the powers of 
Government used against it. 

To break the barrier, labor must win 
more seats; to hold back the labor tide, 
Republicans must win. And so, each side 
is collecting money, sending material 
into the field, working hard. Labor is 
fighting to make certain that the United 
States does not take a conservative turn 
as did Great Britain, New Zealand and 
Australia. It is the biggest test of labor 
in politics so far. 
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STEEL sells for less 
than 5¢ a pound: 


most things 


she buys 


cost 


more! 


Our daily food items are produced by literally 
thousands of large and small businesses across the country. 
These producers all operate in highly competitive 
fields, although the prices of many are 
influenced by government controls. At producing 
points (before shipping, wholesale and retail handling), 
prices have been ranging about like this... 
Sugar... . 8¢a lb. (at refineries) 
Milk .... 11¢ a qt. (at farm milk sheds) 
Bread ... . 13'2¢ a lb. (at bakeries) 
Pork .... 17¢ a |b. (at slaughter houses) 
Beef .... 36¢ 4a lb. (at slaughter houses) 
Butter... . 62¢ a lb. (at dairies) 
Look, then... here’s an amazing fact... 
Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 
a pound, f.o.b. the mills, by the 247 different 
steel companies which make the steel products we 
depend upon in our daily living. 
Think of it. Less than 5¢ a pound. That’s how 
a a] 
competition and the Steel Industry serve 


America’s steel requirements. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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LONDON....TOKYO.... 











>> Political time-bomb is lying around loose in Britain. Voters dropped it 
when they put Labor back in office without quite enough votes to govern. 
Explosion, in form of new election, may come in June, surely by October. 
Backstairs truce, unspoken agreement between Labor and Conservatives not to 
touch off an explosion, is probably good for a while, perhaps through May. 
Safety first is Labor's motto meanwhile. Idea is to ease a budget through 
Parliament, but avoid controversial legislation. It's a wait-and-see policy. 
So, for the next two or three months in the British Isles..... 
Big decisions, new adventures are not in the picture. Caution is the word. 
Tough problems are to be postponed, if possible. That goes for both domes- 
tic and overseas issues. It includes major problems of concern to the U.S. 
Socialism, nationalization take a back Seat, at least temporarily. Labor's 
plans to nationalize cement, sugar, other industries are being postponed. 
Steel-nationalization law can't take effect until October, so can be ducked now. 
This is the outlook in London after an election that rolled up the highest 
vote in British history, yet settled nothing but the need for another election. 









































>> This timetable assumes that two British politicians, in particular, will 
restrain themselves. It also assumes no economic crisis for a while. 

Winston Churchill, Conservative leader, can call off the truce, upset the 
timetable if he wants to. In effect, Churchill is "shadow Prime Minister" now, 
with almost as much power as Prime Minister Clement Attlee, with what amounts to 
a veto on legislation. But Churchill won't force a new election until he thinks 
Conservatives can win. He needs time for a winning issue to develop. 

Aneurin Bevan, leading left-winger among Laborites, is another who can up- 
set the timetable, by demanding that Labor go full steam ahead with radical 
measures. But Bevan is a minority in the Labor Party today. Presumably he won't 
challenge Attlee's leadership unless he sees a chance of coming out on top. 

Economic crisis, which could also throw this timetable out of whack, may 
develop later, but isn't in prospect during next two or three months. 




























>> Most urgent problem facing the Labor Government is how to keep its main 
Supporters, the trade unions, in line. They're demanding action on wages. 
Prices, living costs are going up faster than wages. 
Strikes are threatened by major unions, are quite likely to be called. 
Wages average 10 per cent above the 1947 level, lag behind prices. 
Retail prices have crept up to 13 per cent above 1947, are headed higher. 
Wholesale prices forecast what's ahead for retail prices. Since devalua- 
tion in September, wholesale prices have taken a sharp jump, reflecting higher 
(over) 
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prices of imported commodities, now average about 25 per cent above 1947. It's 
just a question of time until retail prices reflect these wholesale trends. 
Attlee's hope is that retail prices will continue to lag, to stay relative- 
ly low, so that small wage increase will satisfy workers until a new election. 
Attlee's danger is that things won't work out so neatly, that demands and 
strikes will blow up into a crisis, imperil his leadership of Labor Party. 








>> In London it doesn't look as if the trade-union leaders can hold back the 
rank and file much longer. Workers figured on the election to end the voluntary 
wage freeze. They are in no mood to wait for another election. Anyway, the wage 
freeze approved by union leaders in January was approved by a narrow majority, 
and in many cases by the leaders without consulting the rank and file. Three 
major unions--miners, railwaymen, engineering industries--are on record against 
the wage freeze. Other unions now feel the same way, may shout down leaders. 


>> Budget of around 11 billion dollars, much the same as this year's, is to 
come before Britain's new Parliament next month. Chances are it will pass. 
Taxes, this means, will stay about where they are. No major changes. 
Higher taxes on profits can't be risked by Attlee with 7-vote majority. 
Spending for welfare may be up a little over current fiscal year, to cover 
higher costs of socialized medicine, to finance food and housing subsidies. 
Spending for defense is thus in question. Cut is a possibility here. 
Balanced budget is to be expected. Both parties are committed to it. 
Truce between Attlee and Churchill is apparently designed to cover budget, 
get that through. But, along about June, truce may be wearing thin. 














>> Soviet Russia's plans for Communist Cl] ina are showing up in China's budget, 
in disposition of Soviet forces. On the basis of what is now known in Tokyo: 
Soviet hope, it appears, is to make China as well as Asiatic Russia invul- 
nerable to attack by 1952, by the time the Marshall Plan for Europe ends. 
Communist China's Army is to stay big, to take a third of China's budget. 
Emphasis is on defense. But a big Army, of course, can be used for offense, too. 
Chinese defense is to be simplified by moving key industries away from 
coastal cities, from areas within easy range of U.S. bombers. 
Shanghai, under this plan, won't be China's biggest city much longer. 
Manchuria is to be rebuilt as an industrial base, mainly for Soviet supply. 
Sinkiang, far western province of China closest to Russia's war industries 
east of the Urals, is in line for industrialization ultimately. 











>> Soviet armed forces are being built up, shifted around to tie in with this 
defense plan for Russia's Asiatic empire. As the forces are now disposed: 

One main group protects the part of Siberia across the Bering Strait from 
Alaska. This group is believed to include 3 ground divisions, 800 aircraft. 

Second major group protects Manchuria, points at Japan. It includes 2,000 
aircraft, 20 ground divisions, has bases in islands once owned by Japan. 

Third main group, north of Mongolia, is said to include 2,000 aircraft, 10 
Army divisions. Part of their job is to defend Russia's atomic projects. 

Manchuria's function is to help supply Soviet forces with the wheat, meat, 
soybeans they require. Later, Manchurian industry is to help out. 

As it looks to Tokyo: Siberia milks Manchuria and Manchuria milks China. 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
,.-given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 


On the Owners of Business 


A“community’’ estimated at some 14,000,000 people 
owns American business. The Bell Telephone sys- 
tem is owned by g40,000 stockholders. General 
Motors is owned by 436,000, Pennsylvania Railroad 


by more than 202,000. 


There are more stockholders in the U. S. than there 
are farmers. More than the membership of the CIO. 
More than the membership of the A.F.L. Certainly 


stockholders are no “privileged few.” 


67,000 more stockholders now have a share in Gen- 
eral Electric’s ownership than 15 years ago. There 
are 80,000 more owners of General Electric than 
there are employees. Today’s total of stockholders 
is over 250,000. Of these, more than 215,000 are 


individuals. 


65,000 General Electric employees are participating 
in a plan which encourages savings. Investment in 
U.S. Savings Bonds gives them a bonus of G-E stock 


for bonds held five years. 


Compared with the boom year of 1929, American 
businesses have collectively increased their pay 
ments to their stockholders by 45°%, and their tax 


payments to government by 678%. 


Anything that injures the owners of business di- 
rectly injures 14 million people. It destroys the 
provisions that they have tried to make through 
their own efforts for security. Anything that injures 
the security of these 14 million people also injures 
the security of those who rely on invested capital 


for the tools and jobs they need to make'a living. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








_Interview 








UNIFYING ARMY-NAVY-AIR 
AN INTERVIEW WITH ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN 


Chief of Naval Operations 





October when the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee held its dramatic hearings over the “unifi- 


has explained the present operation of the law. 

Admiral Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, 
was invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News 
& World Report to give his appraisal of present 
workings of the Joint Chiefs because it was from 
his predecessor, Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, and 
other high naval officers that criticism came as to 
whether the Navy was being accepted as a full 
partner in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Navy chief explains how each service is 
able to maintain its autonomy and to get the 
maximum combat efficiency possible out of avail- 
able funds. He also differentiates between the cost 
of “absolute security’ and a defense setup cap- 
able of immediate expansion on the outbreak of 
war. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: For the first time since last 


cation” law, a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 





i 


ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN is the youngest 
man—53—and the first aviator to hold the high- 
est post in the Navy. He was one of the drafters 
of the plan on which the Unification Act is based. 

He was born in Merrimack, N.H., in 1896. At 
Annapolis, class of 1917, he ranked second out of 
203. After service in French coastal waters in 
World War I he went in for naval aviation, and 
his advance was steady. He held a variety of as- 
signments before World War II began. 

In the first year of the war he was in command 
of the carrier Wasp when it was sunk by a Japa- 
nese submarine. For the last two years of the war 
he was chief planning officer for the Commander 
in Chief of Pacific Ocean Areas, Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, and subsequently was Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations under Admiral Nimitz. 

Admiral Sherman was commander of the Sixth 
Task Fleet in the Mediterranean when he was 
called to Washington last November. 








Q Do you think we are making progress on unifica- 
tion generally, Admiral Sherman? 

A I think we are definitely making a great deal of 
progress. We are making progress in better-co-ordi- 
nated strategic planning, which inevitably has to be 
the result of some cross-education between people’s 
minds. The Chiefs of Staff and the officers of our 
Joint Staff are getting a better understanding of each 
other’s problems and a better understanding of the 
capabilities and proper employment of each other’s 
forces. 

Q Are you developing any new procedures in get- 
ting decisions now—something different from those 
followed in the past? Or are the procedures about 
the same? 

A Well, the present procedure is really one devel- 
oped from the procedures used during the war when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were conducting the war, 
with the help of joint committees which were the 
equivalent of a joint staff. With the passage of time 
and the assignment of officers on a full-time basis, 
there is less necessity for writing long papers in order 
to explain to each other what the impact of a prob- 
lem is on the various services. 

Q Do we have an over-all plan? Is there an over- 
all strategy? 

A Definitely, yes. There is and must always be an 


over-all plan and it must be revised each year in the 
light of the world situation and our military capabil- 
ities. 

Q And perhaps our money, too? 

A Well, military capabilities flow most directly 
from money. 

And, supporting that type of plan, we have the 
theater and area plans, which are constantly under 
revision, and service plans, some of which get into aé- 
ministration, some of which get into logistics—and 
there has to be a definite connection with the over-all 
strategic plans for the year—and on down the line to 
the quantities of various things which have to be 
bought, the stations which have to be maintained, the 
personnel which has to be recruited—all of these 
things have to be brought together. 

Q And each service is fitted into the over-all plan? 

A Each service has to be, and strategic plans, opet- 
ational plans, logistic plans and administrative man- 
agement, all have to be fitted together. 

Q Would you say there was still an autonomy in 
each service? 

A Yes. I can assure you of a definite autonomy 80 
far as the Navy is concerned. 

Q And you would define that as a continuance o 
the specialized functions of each armed service? 

A Each service, under the law and under the exist 
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Bs: ing Executive Orders, has its own functions to per- 
st form, creates its own forces, trains its own forces, and 
h- deploys them in accordance with the approved 
rs deployment. 
d. Q The other day we noticed in the papers that the 
At decision to make the Missouri a training ship and, 
of with the reduced cost, use part of the money for an 
in extra carrier was Cleared by you through the Joint 
d Chiefs and the Secretary of Defense. Is that a new 
“e procedure? 
A When I was in the Navy Department before, 
d each service obtained its own appropriation separately 
2 and created its own forces. The co-ordination of the 
- military budget through the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
- through the Secretary of Defense had not become 
al fective, although Mr. Forrestal had been Secretary 
y of Defense approximately four months when I left. 
. The situation now is that the Department of De- 
h fense budget is built up based on certain assumptions 
‘ and requirements. One of those is the levels of forces 
to be maintained by the various services within the 
total funds available for the Department of Defense. 
= After these levels of forces have been agreed upon, or 
have been prescribed in case of disagreement, a sig- 
é nificant change has to be cleared with the Joint Chiefs 
x the of Staff, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have an oppor- 
pabil- tunity to look at the over-all picture and appraise the 
needs from the over-all point of view. 
For example: The level of forces on which the plan- 
rectly ning for the fiscal year 1951 was predicated included 
only nine divisions for the Army. The Chief of Staff 
e the of the Army desired to have 10 divisions and was able 
inde Ht maintain 10 divisions by effecting certain economies 
oad & in other directions. He proposed to the Joint Chiefs 
“* of Staff that he maintain the 10 divisions within his 
< existing personnel and monetary ceilings, and it was 
oie agreed to. 
1, the 
these 13 Cruisers Instead of 12 
an? Since I have been here I have proposed to the Joint 
“ Chiefs of Staff, and obtained their concurrence and 
oa the approval of the Secretary of Defense in three 
separate propositions: 
ve The first was the retention of 13 cruisers instead of 
} 12, in order to permit us to provide Admiral Conolly 
‘ [Admiral Richard L. Conolly, Commander in Chief, 
y U.S. Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- - 
a fanean] with a permanent flagship and also have six 





ineach fleet for rotation to the Western Pacific and 
the Mediterranean, on the basis of two ships in each 
telief, which came to a total of 13 cruisers, as now 





xist- 





Fach service is getting closer understanding of others’ capabilities—Better 
grategic planning is result—Over-all defense plan is revised each 


year in light of world situation and U.S. military facilities 


required. This was instead of the 12 which had been 
agreed upon previously. 

Another example: There had been a level estab- 
lished for battalion landing teams of the Marine 
Corps. I obtained the concurrence of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
to direct the Commandant of the Marine Corps to 
maintain two divisions, each to be as strong as prac- 
ticable within the total number of Marines and the 
total amount of money available to the Marine Corps. 
By getting Marines out of other activities, getting 
them into divisions, and doing the best we can with 
the money we have in the Marine Corps, we will have 
a much better Fleet Marine Force. 


Stronger Marine Landing Units 


Q How many landing battalions+will that mean— 
eight? 

A Well, the Commandant of the Marine Corps pre- 
fers, and I agree with him, that we talk in terms of 
Marine divisions instead of the smaller components. 
The infantry battalions in each division will probably 
be more than three—nearly four. It will result in in- 
creasing the infantry component in each division by a 
third over what could have been accomplished other- 
wise. That will be done at the expense of service units, 
administrative units, security detachments, and so on. 

The third, and most recent, proposition is that, as a 
result of reduction in certain auxiliaries of which we 
will operate less in 1951 than previously, and money 
savings made in the shore establishments, and reduc- 
ing the Missouri from an operating battleship to a 
battleship operated only for training, we will be able 
to have seven big aircraft carriers in commission in- 
stead of six. We will, therefore, add appreciably to 
the combat strength of the fleet. Also, we will be able 
to maintain the Pacific Fleet at three aircraft car- 
riers instead of the one which, last summer, had been 
planned to be left in the Pacific Fleet next year. One 
was completely unsatisfactory to me in the light of 
the world situation. 

Now with reference to the change in status of the 
Missouri: Taking approximately 300 men out of her 
crew will reduce her capability as a combat unit, but 
it will add to the number of midshipmen or naval 
reserves that can be accommodated on training 
cruises. The greatest training capacity per dollar is 
obtained by the use of a large battleship such as the 
Missouri in reduced commission. 

QIs there any example in the Air Force showing 


(Continued on page 32) 
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how some change has occurred, coming up through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the same way? Or, if none 
has occurred, will that be the procedure? 

A None has occurred as yet. If the Air Force has 
such a proposal, it would have to be cleared with the 
Chiefs of Staff, if it is a significant change in the plan 
of operating forces. 

Q There are ways to save on overhead and get more 
combat efficiency, then? 

A Definitely. As far as the Navy is concerned, that 
job is not completed. 

Q And then one might say that if each service can 
find economies in order to increase its combat effi- 
ciency and combat units, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would accept that basic principle—that each service 
should determine this for itself? Is that a correct 
statement? 

A That is a correct statement, except that, under 
the existing system, the Chiefs of Staff, having estab- 
lished a level as a basis for appropriations, must keep 
control of that level, else they would very quickly get 
back to a situation where each service would decide 
how big an organization it should have and present its 
own appropriation bill separately, and co-ordination 
of the whole establishment by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would be destroyed. 

Q Do they not each now have a lump sum allocated 
to them? 

A The Joint Chiefs have no control over, nor any 
responsibility for, the total funds allocated to the De- 
partment of Defense. The division of the total funds 
available results in a sum for each service. That sum 
is derived from an initial agreement on the forces to 
be maintained in each. After the forces have been 
agreed upon, then budgetary planning is developed 
from that level of forces, and funds are allocated in 
detail. 


When Change Needs Approval 


Q So that you don’t regard that lump sum as per- 
mitting any important change in the structure of the 
forces, then? If they could reduce their forces, it 
would be an economy rather than using. the money 
for some new or enlarged units? 

A Well, we are all striving for efficiency and I see as 
my responsibility to maintain the most effective na- 
val combat unit possible within the sum of money 
made available. But when so doing involves a signifi- 
cant change in the forces available for strategic deploy- 
ment, then I must go back to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who originally agreed on that level of forces as a basis 
for the appropriation for the Navy and which I am 
now administering insofar as operating forces are con- 
cerned. 

Q Who determines what is a significant change? 
Each member of the Joint Chiefs for his own service? 

A Yes. 

Q How is the over-all amount of money for the 
three services determined? Do you just arrive at 13.5 
billion dollars and then fit everything into it? Does 


somebody arrive at that figure and then fit the mili- 
tary planning within it? 

A No. On a higher level of Government, there has 
to be planning which can take into account the 
amount of money going into the Treasury, the degree 
to which expenditures and receipts must be kept in 
balance, and the amount of money that can be allo. 
cated for the various areas of Government expendi- 
ture, and in turn the ceiling on military expenditures, 


Allocating the Funds 


Q You work from that ceiling rather than from the 
bottom up? 

A The duties of the Chief of Naval Operations in. 
clude determination of the needs of the naval oper- 
ating forces for personnel and material. The duties 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff include a similar over-aj] 
determination for all services, and also the determina- 
tion of the best possible balance of forces within the 
sums of money actually made available by higher 
authority. My responsibility commences when a sum 
of money is made available—first, in assisting in in. 
suring that an equitable allocation is made as be. 
tween the three services and then, more importantly, 
in insuring that the funds available to the Navy 
are properly proportioned within the naval estab- 
lishment. 

Q How far would you say the understanding of one 
service of the needs of the other services is proceeding? 

A Well, it’s a gradual educational process. Every 
officer who sits on a joint committee learns a great 
deal. For example, the officers who have been sitting 
on a committee to co-ordinate public-works programs 
have listened to expositions by other members as to 
what their needs were and as to what they derived 
from, which will result in better co-ordination in that 
area. The Joint Military Transportation Committee 
handles problems of co-ordinating military trans- 
portation, which includes the sea transportation serv- 
ice, the military air transportation service, and other 
transportation facilities used by all three services. 

Experience on one of those committees is extremely 
educational, and as time goes on all of the members 
have a much better understanding of the over-all 
problems. 

Q About how many people are involved in this 
Joint Staff, other than the Joint Chiefs? 

A The number I believe is now set by law at not to 
exceed 210. 

Q Is it operating at that size? 

A There are now about 109 so assigned. 

Q Those are Officers of all three services who are 
meeting in committees and working out the problems? 

A The 109 are assigned to full-time duty on the 
Joint Staff. The Joint Staff necessarily operates on 
somewhat of a committee system or panel system be- 
cause any problem that confronts the Joint Staff is 
there because it is a joint problem and therefore it 
can best be handled by a joint committee. 

Q Do all matters have to come up to the Joint 
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Chiefs for decision or are many of them done by the 
Joint Staff itself? 
A Many of them are done by the Joint Staff. Most 


mili. 







€ has of the papers that come to the Chiefs from the Joint 
’ the staff are agreed papers. In case there are service views 
gree which are divergent and which can’t be resolved by 
Dt in agreement on lower levels, they naturally come to the 
“3 Joint Chiefs of Staff for resolution. 

ndi- 





Q What do you mean by an “agreed paper’’? 

A Let us say the Joint Strategic Plans Committee 
is working on a plan and there arrives a time when 
they—the members of the three services—cannot 
rach an agreement as to what should be written in 
the plan. That plan, then, is passed up to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for decision. 

Q But if they do reach an agreement at that level 
itis called an “agreed paper,” and it doesn’t have to 
go to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

A It probably goes to the Joint Chiefs of Staff but 





ures, 























- itmerely comes up for approval. All important papers 
Os must be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

her Q And each of these committees has a representa- 
as tive from each of the three services? 

in- 

rag A Yes. 

tly, 

avy Value of Joint War Staff 

> Q You think that our system then is an evolution 
sii based upon our own peculiar experience with these 
ng? co-ordinate branches? 

ery AI read the other day something that I wrote 
as in 1925 or 1926 about a joint war staff, and I was 
ing surprised by the validity of it. It is not surprising 
We that, with the increase in the complexity of war and 
to g te introduction of a third arm, there is even more 





necessity for a joint war staff of some sort. 

The advent of the airplane has made it possible for 
air elements based on land to fly out to sea, and air 
elements based on ships to fly over the land, and that 
fundamental fact—the invention of the airplane and 
its adaptation to military use—certainly decreased the 
ability of armies and navies to function independently. 

Q Would you say that it is now universally con- 
ceded that air operations of a strategic nature are 
teally an independent and different operation from air 
operations that are in support of land or sea forces? 

Al believe that is pretty generally accepted. 

Q The Russians don’t have an independent long- 
range air arm, do they? 

A In discussing Russian aviation, it is necessary to 
understand first that they use the term “long range” 
it connection with aircraft which we wouldn’t call 
‘long range.” In other words, a twin-engine bomber 
in Russian parlance is a long-range aircraft, as distin- 
guished from their close-support aircraft, on which 
they have specialized. 

The Russians have a large military air force and in 
itis a unit called “the long-range air force” which in- 
cludes as a significant component on the order of 300 
aircraft built along the lines of our B-29. The Russians 
have about 3,000 aircraft in their naval air force. 
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Q What do they base them on—land? 

A On land. It’s a coastal air force. It corresponds 
to the shore-based elements of our naval aviation. 

Let’s turn back to the British situation at the end of 
the war. At the end of World War I the British had 
the Royal Flying Corps, which included a unit called 
the Independent Air Force. They also had the Royal 
Naval Air Service. The Independent Air Force was 
based in France for attack on the cities of Germany, 
and one of the complaints that its members had was 
that they were constantly called upon to help the 
British Army. 

After the war was over, they re-evaluated the situ- 
ation and they created a Royal Air Force. They 
absorbed the Royal Flying Corps. They also absorbed 
the Royal Naval Air Service, and that was very detri- 
mental to the British Navy. It proved to be less detri- 
mental to the British Army because on land there was 
more of a chance to re-establish a situation quickly 
when the time came. 

Then between the wars it was necessary to re- 
establish the Fleet air arm. The result of that hiatus 
in British naval aviation was that when World War II 
came along, the old-time Royal Naval Air Service 
people had been absorbed in the Royal Air Force, so 
you might find an air marshal within the Royal Air 
Force who used to be a British naval officer. But in 
the British Navy they lacked naval aviators who 
could command their aircraft carriers. 

During my recent tour of duty in the Mediterra- 
nean, the British aircraft carriers were commanded by 
officers who were not aviators, which to me was not 
the most desirable situation. The point is that not yet 
has the passage of time and the growing up of young 
naval aviators reached a point where the British could 
operate a carrier force using captains who had grown 
up in naval aviation and in carrier operation. 


Flush-Deck Carrier's Role 


Q Is there any danger that our. country would 
make the same mistake? 

A I believe that time is past. In the period between 
the two wars there were proposals for the creation of 
a united air force, which would have been dangerous 
to the Navy because it would have destroyed naval 
aviation. The establishment in 1947 of a separate Air 
Force which did not include naval aviation was a dif- 
ferent solution—an acceptable solution. 

Q Is there any indication that the flush-deck car- 
rier is the carrier of the future? 

A We believe we must eventually get into flush- 
deck carriers to handle the heavier and faster planes 
of the jet type. 

Q That’s to get rid of the tower on the deck—has 
that been a source of great damage or risk to the 
aviators? 

A Up until now, I think, it has been advantageous 
to have an “island.” You may recall that the Ranger 
(Carrier No. 4), which followed the Lexington and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Saratoga, was designed as a flush-deck carrier, but an 
island was put on it in the last stages of construction 
to improve ship handling. 

Q So it’s not altogether decided yet which is the 
better type—the island type or the flush-deck? 

A There is a general agreement that we must even- 
tually have some flush-deck carriers to operate large, 
heavy and fast jet airplanes, particularly for low 
visibility and night operation. 


Is There ‘Adequate’ Defense? 


Q So far as you can see, how would you describe 
our strength in the Pacific and our strength in the 
Mediterranean in terms of foreseeable contingencies? 
Would you say it was adequate in the face of what we 
know today? 

A No. With my responsibility for the readiness of 
the fleet for war—for the naval aspects of national 
security—I certainly cannot say that the forces we 
now have are completely adequate. 

Q Does a military man ever think anything is 
adequate? 

A I doubt if the officers who have the major mili- 
tary responsibilities here in the United States would 
say that the present establishment was adequate, or 
that any moderate increases would make it adequate. 
I would question that there is any such thing as abso- 
lute security, and that, in effect, is what your question 
implies: Are the naval forces adequate to do their 
part in providing absolute national security? I ques- 
tion that absolute national security can be provided 
within reasonable sums of money. 

Q Do we get reasonable security? 

A All I can say is that out of the sum of money 
that is made available to the defense establishment 
and the Navy and, on those two levels, you will get 
the maximum security that is possible. 


Today’s vs. Future Needs 


Q Doesn’t that really mean that you have to de- 
pend for security on what you can do after war is 
declared? 

A That is a definite part of the problem of allo- 
cating over-all levels for military expenditures. If 
those levels are made too high, they may interfere 
with the ability of the country to carry on and main- 
tain economic stability. 

In the same way, within the naval establishment, 
we are constantly having to think in terms of operat- 
ing forces versus mobilization potential. If we go too 
far in shrinking the shore establishment, we might 
have relatively strong operating forces with inade- 
quate ability to expand quickly. 

Q How rapidly do you think your mothball fleet 
can be put in operation if we had war? 

A Ability to reactivate quickly and operate effec- 
tively the ships that are now in mothballs is decreas- 
ing because of the dissipation of the trained personnel 
which we demobilized at the end of the war. It is 
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decreasing also because of an accumulating back, 
of overhaul and preparation requirements jn the in. 
active ships. 

But, to return to the basic question, our Plans for 
activating the ships which are now laid up cal] for 
progressive production of various types. We have 0 
many ships laid up that we can select certain types of 
ships for relatively rapid preparation. We can activate 
destroyers rather quickly, battleships and Cruisers 
probably more slowly. The aircraft carries can be 
brought out about in proportion to our ability to pro- 
cure airplanes and train pilots to man them. 

Q Then the key to your problem is really the 
reserve, isn’t it? 

A Our Organized Reserve and its readiness js a 
most important factor in the availability of the jp. 
active fleet. Another factor in the availability of the 
inactive fleet is the application of funds to keep that 
inactive fleet in the proper state of preservation. 

Q Is that being done? 

A I am not satisfied with the amount of money that 
we are putting into it at the present time. Even 
though I have gone along with the decisions about 
that for this year, I know that in future years we are 
going to have to select certain ships and give them 
more attention so as to keep them useful, as a long. 
term project. 

In this year we have accepted shortage in certain 
areas in order to avoid further reduction in operating 
forces, as a calculated risk and as a procedure advis- 
able for the short term only. 


How the Reserves Measure Up 


Q Are you satisfied with the progress you are 
making in maintaining reserves? 

A From what examination I have been able to 
make of the naval-reserve situation, I believe that our 
Organized Reserve is in a very healthy condition. Our 
Volunteer Reserve is quite large, but, of course, the 
effectiveness of the individuals is not being main- 
tained to the degree that the Organized Reserve is. 
We have roughly 200,000 officers and men in the 
Organized Reserve and about 800,000 more in the 
Volunteer Reserve. 

You might be interested to’ know that I have 
recently changed the organization of my office to 
make the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
reserve matters responsible directly to me and thereby 
permit me to keep in very close touch with naval- 
reserve problems. 

Q Those are men without training in the Volunteer 
Reserve, aren’t they? 

A The Volunteer Reserve gets a limited amount 
of training on a voluntary basis. 

Q They are veterans, are they not? 

A Yes, they are mostly veterans. 

The Organized Reserve is being kept strong. The 
Naval Air Reserve, for instance, is maintained in 4 
healthy condition by training a certain number of 
reserve aviators who, after a period of duty in the 
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qir-training establishment and a period of duty in the 
geet, go into the Organized Reserve, so that the Or- 
gnized Naval Air Reserve is having well-trained 
pilots fed into it each year, which will keep it young 


and vigorous. 
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The Submarine Problem 





Q Incase a war breaks out, would you have to wait 
jor the reserve fleet to be taken out, or would you have 
enough strength to go ahead and start an initial blow 
with what ships you have? Would submarines, in 
other words, be able to stop our present Navy? 

A That is a rather complicated question. The 
Russian submarine strength, for example, is a serious 
factor which has to be considered, and we place 
great emphasis on preparation for submarine warfare. 
But possession of a large submarine strength in one 
Navy doesn’t address itself so directly to the ability of 
another to strike blows as it does to ability to main- 
tain sea communications, to protect coastal areas 
and to protect the movement of men and supplies 
over a long period. 

We haven’t as much antisubmarine strength as we 
would like to have. In the event of an emergency, 
we would need additional antisubmarine craft imme- 
diately—escort carriers, destroyers, patrol planes—all 
the elements of antisubmarine forces would have to 
be expanded very quickly. However, that situation 
would not cause us to delay using our offensive 
forces. 

Q Are you satisfied with the naval setup in the Far 
Pacific after your trip? Are you satisfied with the 
operational setup and its integration under the com- 

mand out there? 

A I believe that the command relationship we have 
established is a proper one. 
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The Carrier's Prestige Ashore 





Q Referring to the Mediterranean and your ex- 
perience there, would you say that the aircraft carrier 
today conveys the same impression to the minds of 
the peoples bordering on the Mediterranean as in the 
old days battleship fleets used to make when they 
made their tours? 

A Well, I have had definite evidence that the pres- 














= ence of a small carrier task force in the Mediterranean 
by has had a very profound impact on the minds and 
aj. & the thinking of people on shore. It produces an effect 
far beyond the immediate combat capabilities of the 
“i force concerned. 
Q Do you think that people on shore realize the 
at difference between the 12-mile range of the naval gun 
of a battleship and the several-hundred-mile range of 
an airplane launched from the deck of an aircraft car- 
tier? 
he A I think that they are thoroughly appreciative of 
ye that fact. In those older countries bordering on the 
of sea, they are greatly impressed with the importance of 
he sea power and more recently impressed with the 









ability of sea power to extend its influence on shore 
by direct action as well as by the older indirect 
pressures. 

Q Don’t you think sea power and air power have be- 
come interchangeable today? 

A Well, certainly the availability of sea-based air 
power has enhanced the importance of sea power. 

Q Did the planes from the carriers in the Mediter- 
ranean make any courtesy flights over land, or was 
that forbidden? 

A As a matter of policy, we kept our available 
aircraft over the sea except in specific instances when 
we were invited to fly over the land. Such a flight as 
that we made over Athens in March of last year at 
the invitation of the Greek Government illustrates the 
compact strength which could be produced at a given 
place at a given time from an aircraft carrier, because 
of the mobility of the base, which is the carrier. 


A ‘Friendly’ Fleet Abroad 


Q That possibility of military demonstration with 
aircraft-carrier planes is relatively new in peacetime, 
isn’t it? Do you think it has possibilities in assisting 
diplomacy in different parts of the world? 

A Well, the exhibition of military and naval 
strength in connection with diplomacy, of course, is a 
very delicate problem. It has to be handled very judi- 
ciously and can have very bad results as well as 
beneficial ones. 

Q But it does give you mobility to penetrate large 
areas when you can move your ships around? 

A I think the point is that, as far as possible, naval 
strength on foreign stations should be exhibited as a 
friendly fleet rather than as a menace. Wherever you 
appear as a friendly fleet to create good will in the 
countries visited, it has a good effect, whereas exhibit- 
ing a fleet in a provocative manner could have a bad 
effect. 

Q Would you say that a carrier fleet could main- 
tain itself successfully in inland waters like the 
Mediterranean? 

A Of course, I would say that a carrier task force 
could maintain itself in the Mediterranean because 
the Mediterranean is a pretty large area—2,000 miles 
from Gibraltar to Beirut and roughly 1,000 miles from 
Trieste down to the African Coast. 

Q Would you comment about the spirit of unity of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff since you joined it? 

A I would like to say this: Since I joined the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff I have been gratified at the spirit of 
co-operation that I have received and the willingness 
and obvious intention of the members to meet the 
Navy more than half way. The Chairman has been 
most helpful to me at all times and has gone out of 
his way to assist me in my various problems. 

Q Might we say that the Navy is now a full part- 
ner? 

A I certainly feel that I am a full partner in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and that the Navy is a full 
partner and a vital force in the national defense team. 
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Only STEEL can do So many jobs 


CHILDREN ARE SAFER. And so are pets, when good- 
looking, strong steel fence gently restrains them 
from giving way to wanderlust. United States Steel 
specializes in fence . . . all kinds . . . from famous 

‘S‘S American Fence for farm, ranch, zoo and 
garden to equally famous Cyclone Fence for estate, 
factory, airport, school and other public property. 


FAMOUS CABLES. Since their very beginning, a plant that has long been 
a part of United States Steel, furnished the Tiger Brand Wire Rope 
cables for San Francisco’s beloved cable cars. Meanwhile, U. S. Steel 
has helped San Francisco and all America grow through the years... by 
supplying the steel that is the backbone of our nation, the steel that 
is helping, beyond all other materials, to build a better America. 


PILFER-PROOF PACKAGES. One of the best protections against pilfering yet devised is 
to strap packages securely with tough U-S‘S Gerrard Steel Strapping. Then they'll 
travel safely the world over, whether they weigh only a few pounds or many tons. 
The strapping machine in the picture, developed by United States Steel, ties, twists 
and cuts the sturdy steel straps all at the same time, merely by the flip of a handle. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY e TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY «© UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 














GUTTERS GO ON FOREVER. After he fin- 
ishes installing these gutters and down- 
spouts, this home owner will never have 

to paint or repair them. For they’re 
made from U°S:S 18-8 Stainless Steel 
... rust-proof as well as handsome in 

| appearance. First cost is final cost. 
_ U.S. Steel provides stainless steel for 
» many products (from auto trim to kitch- 
' ensinks) that last longer,saveyou money. 
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HANG A ROOM IN MID-AIR. Quietest spot in the world is this room designed 
by engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories for scientific study of sound. 
The ingenious steel cable floor which lets sound waves pass through to be 
absorbed below, utilizes specially matched U-S°S American Quality Springs, 
(inset) developed by U.S. Steel to give just the right tension to each cable. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


and this label is your guide to quality steei 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping Dink a Daetior 74m lca 


DIVISION © CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








Case Historyy Clary Multiplier Corporation 


RY MULTIPLIER CORP = CLARY 
408 JUNIPERO St, Spades 





"Time saved by Air Freight helps us clinch many a sale!"'! 





“Time is frequently the determining factor in clinching 
the sale of an adding machine or cash register,” says 
Clary. “Our salesmen all over the country can sell 
models not locally in stock, confident that the desired 
machine can be air freighted from our Los Angeles 
factory in a matter of hours!” 

“Our hundreds of dealers and branch offices are thus 
enabled to carry smaller inventories. Money which 
would otherwise be tied up on shelves is released for 
more profitable use.” 

Because hundreds of progressive firms like Clary are 
now using air freight to help merchandise and sell their 
products, air freight volume in 1949 hit a new high 
of more than 100 million ton miles. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MERE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PLACES BY O0UG. 


Again and again results prove that air freight helps 
cut inventory and interest-in-transit costs... saves on 
handling and breakage ... creates faster turnover and 
greater profits. And above all—it provides the speed to - 
capture and hold markets ahead of competition! 

The bulk of today’s air freight flies in swift Douglas 
DC-4s. Soon fleets of giant Douglas DC-6s carrying up 
to 30,000 Ibs. on even faster schedules will be available. 

With new low rates now in effect, you will find that 
air freight compares favorably with slower forms 
of surface transportation. If your company uses air 
freight, send us your case history. And on trips where 


time means money — go by air! 
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THE WAY OUT OF A LABOR CRISIS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Coercion is not the best solution of a labor 
dispute—whether it be exerted by a seizure law 
or court injunction or by the industry-wide 
economic power of a labor union or a group 
of employers. 

For, if it were, the entire American system of 
voluntarism would be transformed—compulsory 
arbitration and government-imposed settlements 
would be inevitable and would lead only to arbi- 
trary increases in cost to the consumer and perhaps 
ultimately to public regulation or nationalization 
of major industries. 

Volition rather than coercion must be the guid- 
ing principle at all times. 

If the processes of voluntary action were proper- 
ly applied the moment a controversy reaches a seri- 
ous stage, there would be less need for government 
seizure of properties or government dictation in 
the end. 

Whatever success has come in the settlement, for 
example, of railroad labor disputes—and admitted- 
ly the procedures enacted are by no means as 
effective or equitable as they might be—the Rail- 
way Labor Act in use today is still the best piece of 
labor-management legislation ever written. In es- 
sence it calls for impartial investigation and fact- 
finding. It provides that work cannot be stopped 
while these procedures are being carried out by 
all parties concerned. 

Why not take a lesson from its provisions? Why 
not adapt its procedures to major industries whose 
shutdown could seriously impair the national 
health and safety? Congress would do well to make 
up for its inexcusable indifference to the recurrent 
labor-management crises of today by starting im- 
mediately to write such a program into law. 


President Truman has been criticized for 
failing to invoke, sooner than he did, the injunction 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act against the coal 
miners’ union. Some Indiana Republicans in Con- 
gress have talked about impeaching him. But the 
truth is that members of Congress, who have the 
responsibility for initiating legislation, are even 
more to blame. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does not say the President 
“shall” but that he “may” in his discretion invoke 
the injunction provision. Mr. Truman apparently 


believed that the leader of the miners’ union was 
trying to bring on the injunction as a means of 
mocking at the law. But the President’s mistake 
was not in his earlier disregard of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It was in his failure to ask Congress for an 
amendment to existing law that would have helped 
far more to bring an early settlement of the strike 
than would an injunction proceeding. 

Mr. Truman did request both sides on January 31 
to accept a fact-finding board that would make 
“recommendations.” The sole conditions were that, 
during the 70-day truce, normal production would 
be resumed and that neither side would be bound 
legally to accept the findings. While the operators 
of the coal mines accepted the plan, the miners’ 
union rejected it. 

Then and there the President should have gone 
to Congress. Then and there he should have asked 
that this fact-finding procedure be made as manda- 
tory under the law as collective bargaining itself. 
The Taft-Hartley Act failed to empower fact-find- 
ing boards to make “recommendations”—a defect 
which Senator Taft as well as Administration lead- 
ers are willing to correct. 


When all is said and done, the report of 
the fact-finding board appointed by the President 
in the steel controversy last year did clear the air— 
it did explain the issues comprehensively to the 
public and it did tell what three disinterested in- 
vestigators thought should be the basis for a nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Although the decision of Judge Keech that union 
officers were not proved responsible for the con- 
certed action of 372,000 members seems preposter- 
ous on its face, it is perhaps a salutary thing that 
the court proceedings now compel attention to 
ways and means of settling rather than postponing 
crises in labor-management relations. 

Postponement and cooling-off procedures there 
must be, of course, but there must also be a con- 
structive inquiry and report to the public. 

For if any labor union or employer rejects what 
public opinion considers to be a fair settlement pro- 
posed by a truly impartial and unbiased board, 
then and then only is seizure or compulsory arbi- 
tration justified as a measure of last resort to pro- 
tect the national safety. 














Life Around the World 








Parisians Recover ‘Joie de Vivre’ as Austerity of War Fades 
—For Most There’s Plenty of Food, Wine, Everything but Money 


PARIS 

OMING BACK TO PARIS after several 
C years, one can't help but be im- 
pressed. Life in the French capital again 
throbs with the old-time joy and vitality 
of peace and plenty. 

Parisians have suffered. But they seem 
to have put the past behind. The last 
rationed item—coffee—has gone off the 
list. Ten lean years of wartime and post- 
war privation, tight rationing and black 
marketing have passed into the discard. 
Now, everything is unrestricted and 
available—everything, that is, except 
money. 

Parisians and the throngs of travelers 
who visit the city annually can enjoy 
life again, and they do. Workers are 
warmly dressed. Practically everybody 
has a job. Apartments and offices are 
better heated against the biting winter. 
Markets are filled with fresh meat, fruits 
and vegetables, sea food. Shops, elegant 
or everyday, are busy with throngs of 
customers. The food and wine for which 
this country is famous have lost none of 
their high standards. 

Cars jam the streets and snarl traffic 
on the boulevards. Paris already has 
twice as many automobiles as it had in 
1945. 

“The war is finally over,” a Parisian 
office worker told me. “My butcher is all 
politeness. He greets me with a smile 
and asks me which cut I would like. I 
can’t remember when that happened 
last.” 

Some traces of austerity remain, but 
they are disappearing. Electric current 
is still turned off in different sections of 
the city for specific periods on certain 
days of the week. 

Life obviously is better, but it’s not 
cheaper. Most cost-of-living figures show 
an average over-all rise to 16 times the 
prewar level. Cost of food alone is 20 
times what it was in 1939. 

Even so, France has had a year of rel- 
ative stability. Between liberation and 
the end of 1948, prices rose 50 per cent 
every six months. Last year, they actu- 
ally dropped for a while, then came back 
to the 1948-end level. The French now 
fear the period of stabilization is ended 
and the curve is moving up again. 

The Frenchman’s budget is being 
squeezed more now. Butter costs the 
equivalent of 80 cents a pound—23 times 
the price ten years ago. Coffee costs 83 


40 


cents a pound—26 times the prewar price. 
Eggs cost 65 cents a dozen—20 times the 
1939 price. Potatoes have jumped 12 
times. Bread is 21 times the prewar price. 
Utilities cost twice what they do in the 
United States. 

If these prices do not all seem far out 
of line by U.S. standards, they are re- 
garded as disastrous by the average Pari- 
sian, whose salary is about $45 a month. 


In terms of purchasing power, the aver- 
age workman now earns only 84 per cent 
of his prewar real wage in a normal work 
week. On the other hand, he makes up 
the gap by working far longer hours than 
he did. And he now receives bonuses, 
family allowances and fringe benefits 
that put him somewhat ahead of his pre- 
war standard. 

What has happened is a kind of level- 
ing of wage scales. Agricultural workers 
are better off. Industrial workers have 
not done so well. And some Frenchmen 
have lagged far behind. 

Everybody worries about the cost-of- 
living spiral that may start up again, 
now that France is restoring collective 
bargaining. Until recently, wages were 
frozen and set by Government decree: 
The French National Assembly has now 
voted to restore the prewar system in 
which salaries and work contracts are 
determined by freely negotiated agree- 
ments between employers aad unions. 


This is almost certain to mean stil] 
more strikes ahead, and some rises jn 
wages and prices. Already, subway, bus 
and railway fares have been raised as 
much as 30 and 40 per cent. Taxes also 
have been increased sharply. 

Paris has changed in one respect. It’s 
the economic issue that preoccupies the 
French rather than the purely political, 
People here turn an_ indifferent eye 
toward politics and_ politicians. They 
seem uninterested and apathetic about 
changes in Government. Cabinets take 
power and fall, but public opinion doesn’t 
react as before. 

France is now governed by a middle- 
of-the-road coalition of minority parties. 
None ever gets a majority alone. The 
French shun extremes, but more of them 
voted for Communist candidates in the 
last election than for any other single 
party. The Communists on the left, the 
followers of General Charles de Gaulle 
on the right and other extremists control 
almost half of the 621-member Assem- 
bly, but they don’t vote together. 

The administration keeps power only 
because of its supporters’ mutual fear 
and hatred of Communists and De Gaul- 
lists, rather than by any well-defined 
program. 

War isn’t the scare it seemed to be a 
year ago. The French are sick and tired 
of war. They want to enjoy life for a 
while. Many of them say it would take 
an atomic bomb, crashing down upon 
Paris, to interrupt their postwar pursuit 
of happiness, and few Frenchmen now 
think that will come, for the next few 
years at least. 

The French look with anxiety at what 
they fear is a revival of Germany. Some 
fear and hate Germany more than they 
do the Communists, and this colors 
their behavior in the international coun- 
cils. But even so, this preoccupation is 
in the corner of the French mind, not 
up front. 

France primarily is enjoying itself 
with good food, excellent wines and a 
thriving cultural life unexcelled even be- 
fore the war. The opera, ballet, theater, 
movies and night clubs are doing good 
business. Shop windows are full of cloth- 
ing, radios, television sets, refrigerators, 
toys, cameras, jewelry and other luxuries. 
Parisians have concluded that life can 
be good again—even if many of them 
can't afford it. B.S. R. 
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New Duo-Cone loudspeaker, developed at RCA Laboratories, achieves the illusion of “living presence.” 





Nwsic lovers’ “hern ef plenty” 


most of the all-important “overtones” lie. 
RCA’s Duo-Cone loudspeaker faithfully re- 
produces every overtone—to the very peak 
of a violin’s range—and just as faithfully 
gives you the deep low notes of a bass drum! 

In addition, the RCA Duo-Cone loudspeak- 
er’s wide angle of sound pervades every corner 
of a room without sharply directed blast or 
blare. Its response to tones of every frequency 
is smooth, flowing, and even. 





See the newest advances of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 
49th St., New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 




























Ideal for monitoring radio-AM-FM 
television programs — RCA’s Duo- 
Cone loudspeaker gets, and passes, 
its toughest tests from engineers and 
experts in sound reproduction! 
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Aneurin Bevan, Dubious of Private Enterprise and Americans, 
Achieves Pivotal Position in Britain's Unsteady Labor Cabinet 


> Aneurin Bevan apparently has it in 
his power to say how long Great Britain’s 
shaky postelection Labor Government 
will last, how soon there again will be a 
test of strength between England’s right 
and left. Mr. Bevan, a florid, spellbind- 
ing Socialist from the Welsh coal mines, 
may in fact hold the key to many things 
in Britain’s future. And Americans are 
just beginning to learn of him. 

Many think Mr. Bevan can _ topple 
the new Government of Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, with its seven-vote ma- 
jority, by withdrawing his support. He 
has a large following. He dislikes Mr. 
Attlee’s new policy of avoiding trouble 
to stay in power. Always he is a forth- 
right and uncompromising Socialist who 
wants more and more nationalization of 
industry. What he may do is a first ques- 
tion in British minds. 

Mr. Bevan is Minister of Health (and 
often is confused with Foreign Secretary 
Ermest Bevin). About him there always 
are many arguments. But there is a point 
of much agreement, too. Well-informed 
Englishmen think it probable that some- 
day he will be top man of the Labor 
Party and possibly Prime Minister. La- 
bor Party losses in the recent election 
have not changed that prospect. 

Pivot man. The election, in fact, 
leaves Mr. Bevan in a pivotal position. 


Reported from LONDON 


ANEURIN BEVAN ADDRESSES A LABOR PARTY MEETING 
Brash Socialism is his creed 


He scorns the moderates of his party as 
well as the Conservatives. He empha- 
sized his independence by absenting him- 
self from the first postelection Cabinet 
meeting. He thinks the party lost votes 


—Black Star 


MINISTER BEVAN VISITS A HOSPITAL PATIENT 
State medicine is his triumph 


by soft-pedaling its Socialist objectives 
in the election campaign. And he wants 
another election before June. 

Although in a position to bring an elec- 
tion about, he is expected for the present 
to fight for his objectives within the 
party. But, when inevitably a new elec- 
tion comes, he will be demanding, with 
his usual blustery insistence. that the ap- 
peal for votes be based on a straight 
Socialist program of more and more na- 
tionalization of industry. 

On this point, he is in a position to 
say “I told you so” to Prime Minister 
Attlee and other moderate leaders of the 
party. These leaders overruled him on 
tactics for the recent campaign. Further, 
they put him under wraps by refusing to 
let him have radio time, in which he 
might, they thought, frighten votes away 
by his ambitious Socialist proposals. Mr. 
Bevan does not forget that sort of treat- 
ment. 

His own future, his own ambitions 
rest, however, not so much on the result 
of an election this year as on an election 
a few vears ahead. For the interim, it 
might suit Mr. Bevan’s plans to have a 
none-too-strong Conservative Govern- 
ment in power to administer the changes 
that Socialism has brought. The Welsh 
orator is at his most effective when in the 
opposition, attacking those in power. 
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Then, ultimately, it Labor should 
come back strongly, he would come back 


with it. The present more moderate lead- 2 

es who outrank him in the party are 

elderly and mostly ailing. Mr. Bevan, ere In eC WOr 

robust and energetic at 52, would ride ses 
in as Prime Minister of a brashly Social- 
jst Government, one set upon realizing 
Socialism’s final triumph. Meanwhile, the ‘ 
leftward pressure of Mr. Bevan and his p Fane | 
followers is a potent force in both the ~S he et 4 
party and the nation. re \\ 

The Socialist. Mr. Bevan thinks pri- 
vate enterprise is outmoded, a thing of 
the unhappy past. He is Labor’s most 
relentless crusader for nationalization. 
Capitalism cannot be trusted, he says, to 
do the things that should be done for the 
British masses, while state planning can 
accomplish everything and the possibili- 
ties of taxation are “infinite.” 

He has a program for all-but-complete 
socialization of England. It will take per- 
haps 25 years to make it effective, he 
thinks. In that time, he wants to abolish 
all private enterprise except in businesses 
with a quick turnover, principally small 
factories and shops. He looks ahead in 
terms of superwelfare and a superwel- 
fare state. 

His views on the United States would 
jolt many Americans. He is suspicious 
and hostile. He wants England to stand 
on her own feet economically and cease 
being dependent on America. The U.S., 
he says, filled Britain’s pockets with dol- 
lars and then “slit the linings.” Thus, Mr. 
Bevan’s Socialism is of a nationalistic 
nature. He is a doughty foe of the Mos- 
cow-tied British Communists. 
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2... are bonfires lighted on hilltops 


1... is Easter celebrated with ice 
in observance of Easter? 


carnivals? 





ao With his own unshakable determina- 

tion and sometimes against the better 
lec- judgment of party leaders, he pushed 
eu through and established the British pro- 
the gram of socialized medicine. Compulsory 
les. health-insurance proposals, meanwhile, or : ins YY 
vith have become the subject of intense de- a 
ps bate in the United States. , 
cht Mr. Bevan made the program popular 3... does the clergy wash the feet Ges do Easter celebrants cavort in 
= of paupers during Holy Week? bull skins that sputter with firecrackers? 





with the English people, if not with Eng- 
lish physicians. Mr. Attlee has reap- 
pointed him Minister of Health because, 
outstandingly, he has the capacity for = Easter customs are observed in lands 
arguing through the House of Commons 
the big appropriations needed to pay the that are within easy speaking distance of your home or 
medical bill. A large deficiency appro- : 
— | tie . ! 
nth ciuedna: we ahah uh once, office! As a matter of fact, you can send your voice to 
raising the cost to more than 1 billion almost any part of the world —with surprising swiftness. 
dollars annually. 
The individual. Mr. Bevan is filled Is there a faraway friend you would like to chat with... 
with revolutionary intensity. He has a 2 : 4 
lofty contempt for the upper classes. or an important business matter that requires personal 
Tories he calls vermin,” a remark which attention? Just say to the Long Distance operator: “| want 
some Laborites think cost the party many e noe 
votes in the recent election. Mr. Bevan to make an overseas call.” The cost? Surprisingly low. 
does not care. He arrays class against | 
class as a deliberate political tactic : ‘ 
‘ 2 i ? | enBeseoin “py wnibjeg *€ Auewsed usayynos °Z AeMON “fh 
He dramatizes himself. A chunky, 
solid man with sharp blue eyes, a round 
red face and a thick thatch of overlong 
graying hair, he wears rumpled clothes BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Oe eee 


and refuses to put on formal dress for 
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510,000 
$100,000 
$1. 000,000 


ON’T MISS OPPORTUNITIES... pass up 
line: shecenge of limited working 
capital. Follow the lead of thousands of 
manufacturers and wholesalers who have 
used our Commercial Financing Plan. 

Our plan gives you substantially 
More OperaTInG Casu than is available 
from usual sources. This extra cash is on 
a ContinuinG Basis that permits long- 
range planning. Plan is quick to start, 
simple and confidential in operation. It 
does not change accounting methods, 
disturb customer relations, interfere 
with management. 

Our Commercial Financing Plan offers 
you a thoroughly tested and practical 
way to get more money to step up sales, 


ie 






merchandising, advertising activities ... 
modernize production facilities for lower 
costs . . . improve present products or 
launch new ones buy in larger 
quantities or on more favorable terms... 
meet tax obligations carry larger 
receivables ...take cash discounts ... etc. 
If you can use more money to make 
more money, send for a copy of “How To 
Have An ApEQuUATE AND CONTINUING 
SouRCcE OF OPERATING Casu.”’ Just phone 
or write the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 #® Portland 5, Ore. ..and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





Capital and Surplus Ove 


PRATER AETETE 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


r $100,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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any occasion. Torrents of Welsh ¢o. 
quence are, oddly, broken by an ocea- 
sional stammer, timed for a pause tha 
brings audiences to their feet. 

Mr. Bevan’s Socialism is the product of 
an oppressed boyhood. He was one of 
seven children crowded into a four-room 
stone cottage. His education was crude 
and limited. At 13, he left school and 
went into the coal mines. Mine labor in 
those times, he says, was “slave labor.” 

He was an instinctive rebel. He defied 
the mine bosses, interested himself in the 
union and early was marked as an agi- 
tator. His father had helped organize q 
medical-aid society. Miners contributed 
a small percentage of the earnings. From 
the resulting pool, doctors were paid to 





: ™ —Combine 
PRESCRIPTIONS ARE FILLED... 
Free to the people 


treat the ailing members and their fam- 
ilies. The British Medical Association 
broke the scheme up. The always-bitter 
Mr. Bevan’s long-range reply was the 
present health program. 

When he could, Mr. Bevan read books, 
sought to increase his education. At 19, 
he won a scholarship at the Central La- 
bor College in London. After two years 
he returned to Wales, to find that there 
was no work in the mines for an agitator. 
He dug ditches instead of coal. 

His influence among union men grew 
rapidly. He was always ready to enter 
an argument. At one period he forced 
himself to do so repeatedly in an effort to 
correct his stammer, the result, it is said, 
of his having forced himself to correct a 
natural left-handedness. 

In 1929, the miners elected Mr. Bevan 
to the House of Commons, and he has 
been there ever sifice, the scourge of 
Prime Ministers from Ramsay Mac 
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Donald to Winston Churchill. He has a 
way of aiming his oratory at the top men 
of the opposition. He and Mr. Churchill, 
who have tangled often, are considered 
ihe two best speakers in England today. 

Early in his parliamentary career, Mr. 
Bevan married another M.P., Miss Jenrie 
Lee, a miner's daughter from a Scottish 
constituency and like himself an aggres- 
jive Socialist. Miss Lee was out of the 
House from 1931 to 1945, when she came 
back in the Labor landslide. In the re- 
cent election, she was re-elected by a 
big majority. 

Mr. Bevan’s future. In party councils, 
Mr. Bevan has a strong ally in Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. They have worked together for 
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years, edited a left-wing magazine to- 
gether, and together once were expelled 
from the Labor Party for opposing lead- 
ership policies. 

As the man who handles the British 
purse, however, it is doubtful that Sir 
Stafford agrees with some of Mr. Bevan’s 
proposals. Just now, the latter is hatch- 
ing plans for refunds of excess wartime 
income taxes to millions of individuals, 
providing more housing for British farm 
hands, and aiding small shopkeepers by 
easing their leasing terms. 

Mr. Bevan’s name is one that makes 
comfortable Englishmen shudder. They 
think of him as well-to-do Americans once 
regarded Eugene Debs. Some call him 
the closest thing to a Huey Long that 
Great Britain has developed. Others 
think this unfair. But all agree, at any 
rate, that Mr. Bevan is a strong man 
whose power is likely to increase over 
the long pull. 
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There’s a NEW 
FRIDEN CALCULATOR 


to fit your needs 


.«. here are the MODELS of the Size, Price, and 
Capacity ...to solve your individual problems. 


The STW...ultra-matic model, 
is the NEW FRIDEN that 
erforms every calculating 
unction merely by setting the 
factors and depressing the 
desired operating key—such as 
X + + —. THIS CALCU- 
LATOR IS COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC IN ITS 
OPERATION. 













The DW...a NEW Service model, 
precision built for offices where high 
speed figure-work production and 
automatic functions are not essential. 


Priced accordingly. 


The CW...model, also new—which 
has proved to be so popular with 
those whose figure-work is largely 
division. This medium priced 
FRIDEN offers exclusive uw/tra- 
matic division the same as the STW, 
Multiplications are accomplished by 
the conventional Plus and Minus 
Bar operation. 


All models available in 8 or 10 
bank keyboards. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA » SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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FINAL REPORT ON ‘UNIFICATION’ 


FULL TEXT OF HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE CONCLUSIONS 


Unanimous Findings* 


1. All testimony presented was based on the Com- 
mittee’s agenda and rendered at the Committee’s re- 
quest. Personal views of the witnesses were solicited. 
Criticism of the witnesses for presenting their frank 
views under these circumstances is unworthy and a 
disservice to the nation’s defense. 

2. The witnesses would have been subject to censure 
had they failed to present their convictions to the 
Committee on the subjects covered in the Committee 
agenda. 

3. The national objectives proposed by General 
Bradley [Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff] appear to the Committee to be sound, 
but should not be assumed by the military leaders. 
The Secretary of Defense should initiate a study in the 
National Security Council to provide a firm statement 
of principles upon which the Joint Chiefs of Staff may 
rely as an official expression of their civilian leaders. 

4. The Secretary of Defense should initiate a study 
in the National Security Council on the relationship to 
the national objectives of atomic warfare and present 
strategic planning for the use of atomic weapons, and 
the appropriate committees of Congress should be 
fully informed of the decisions reached in order to 
place the legislative and appropriations problems of 
national defense in their proper perspective before 
the Congress. 

5. In view of the terrible destructiveness of modern 
weapons, the nation can no longer afford lackadaisical 
planning or complacency as to its defenses. For an in- 
definite time, the nation must maintain sound, modern, 
alert defensive forces capable of anticipating and deal- 
ing with a sudden enemy attack. 

6. Intercontinental strategic bombing is not synony- 
mous with air power. The Air Force is not synonymous 
with the nation’s military air power. Military air 
power consists of Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps 
air power, and, of this, strategic bombing is but one 
phase. The national air power consists of the military 
air power of the various services plus commercial 
aviation plus the national industrial and man-power 
resources pertaining to aviation. 

7. Navy leaders are not opposed to “strategic air 
warfare” but do oppose “strategic bombing” if, by the 
term “strategic bombing,” is meant mass aerial bom- 
bardment of urban areas. 

8. There is possibility of serious damage to the na- 
tion’s defense if too much joint planning is concen- 


* All the findings were approved by the entire Committee ex- 
cept No. 33, that referring to the removal of Admiral Denfeld 
as a “reprisal.” That finding was adopted by a 23-to-8 vote. 


trated on individual service questions of a highly tech. 
nical nature during the formative period of unification, 
The Committee has strong doubts that it is a service 
to the nation’s defense for the military leaders of the 
respective services to pass judgment jointly on the 
technical fitness of either new or old weapons each 
service wishes to develop to carry out its assigned 
missions. 

9. Difficulties between the Air Force and the naval 
air arm will continue because of fundamental profes- 
sional disagreements on the art of warfare. Service 
prejudices, jealousies and thirst for power and Tecog- 
nition have had only a bare minimum of influence on 
this controversy. 

10. The Committee expects the services to resolve 
their professional differences fairly and without rancor 
and to perform their professional duties not only with 
efficiency and effectiveness but also with dignity, with 
decorum, and with full receptivity to one another’s 
professional judgments. 

11. A political body cannot of itself reach, through 
deliberative processes, final answers on professional 
military questions but must depend upon and encour- 
age a continuation of the process of exploration, study, 
and co-ordination among our officers of the several 
services to preserve a satisfactory doctrine of defense, 
to have ready applicable plans, and to devise units, 
suitably equipped, to meet the most probable circum- 
stances of any emergency. The.significant thing is to 
insure that the national-defense structure insures ade- 
quate consideration of all professional views, especial- 
ly during these early days of unification. 

12. The Committee on Appropriations should make 
a thorough analysis of present and projected aircraft 
procurement to verify whether or not the present and 
planned level of procurement will support the required 
air power for the nation. 

13. A closer relationship should be established be- 
tween Marine Corps aviators, the Army Field Forces, 
and the Air Force for the development of sound close 
air-support tactics and techniques. The Secretary of 
Defense should require the prompt establishment of a 
joint training center for this purpose. 

14. There should be joint training activities between 
tactical aircraft of the Air Force and Navy to resolve 
questions of relative performance of these aircraft. 

15. All services have been at fault at one time of 
another in the unification effort. There are no unifica- 
tion Puritans in the Pentagon. 

16. Prudent administration of unification, sensitive 
to the many imponderables of spirit and emotion and 
service loyalties, can greatly ease service tensions and 
difficulties over the years that must pass before cross 
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Joint training of sea-air arms is held necessary for full co-operation—Navy 


should have final say on aircraft carriers, just as Air Force has on B-36— 


Revamping of Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended, giving Marine Corps a vote 


education of the services will truly produce the “one- 

armed-force” concept. Hasty decisions and brusque 

dismissals of honestly held service views will aggra- 
yate these tensions and difficulties. 

17. Cross education of the services holds the ulti- 
mate key to the perplexing problems of interservice 
relations. A much greater concentration of effort is 
needed in this field. 

18. There is no justification whatsoever for barring 
naval-aviation personnel from Strategic Air Com- 
mand activities of the Air Force. This is not in the 
spirit of unification, despite the provocations that may 
have occurred in the past to produce this situation. 

19. Joint training centers should be established in 
all areas of greatest interservice controversy to remove 
lack of understanding which breeds suspicion, rivalry 
and questioning of motives. This should be done in air 
matters, amphibious warfare, ground-support avia- 
tion, air-borne troops. 

20. There should be an augmentation of interservice 
war games to resolve such questions as the Banshee 
versus the B-36 in order to eliminate or at least reduce 
the tensions between the services, as well as con- 
tributing to their combat readiness. 

21. The Committee firmly supports unification, but 
emphasizes that it is a concept requiring definition. 
Blind support should not be given to “unification” as 
a word; its meaning should always be examined to 
determine whether the particular concept being ap- 
plied or proposed is the proper one. 

22. Civilian control of the nation’s armed forces is 
integrally a part of the nation’s democratic process 
and tradition; it is strongly supported by the Com- 
mittee. But in supporting civilian control of the armed 
forces, the Committee does not mean (1) preventing 
free testimony before congressional committees by 
members of the armed forces, or (2) the relegation of 
the United States Congress to a bystander role in 
issues pertaining to the national defense. 

23. The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as now con- 
stituted, does not insure at all times adequate consid- 
eration for the views of all services. The Committee 
will sponsor legislation to require rotation of the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff among 
the services after a 2-year term, and to add the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a member thereof. 

24. The Committee will ultimately re-examine the 
entire Joint Chiefs of Staff structure to determine 
whether the structure, as amended as proposed in this 
report, insures adequate consideration of all service 
views. 

25. The evaluation of the B-36 is properly within 





the province of the Joint Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Board; future mass procurement of weapons 
should not be undertaken until the recommendations 
of this Board, except in time of emergency, are avail- 
able to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

26. The Air Force holds the primary responsibility 
for conducting strategic bombing. It has maintained 
that the B-36 bomber is its foremost weapon to carry 
out that mission and that the B-36 can do its job. The 
Committee holds that the nation must rely upon the 
judgment of its professional leaders in their respec- 
tive fields in matters of this nature—and that the na- 
tion’s leaders in respect to weapons of the Air Force 
are the leaders of the United States Air Force. 

27. The Committee deplores the manner of cancel- 
lation of the construction of the aircraft carrier U.S. S. 
United States, but, because of the pressure of other 
shipbuilding programs at the present time and the 
existing budgetary limitations on the Navy Depart- 
ment, will withhold further action—for the present— 
as regards the construction of this vessel. The Com- 
mittee considers it sound policy, however, for the na- 
tion to follow the advice of its professional leaders in 
regard to this subject in the same manner as has been 
heretofore done in respect to the B-36 bomber. In the 
Committee’s view, the nation’s leaders in respect to 
naval weapons are the leaders of the United States 
Navy. 

28. The appropriate role of the Joint Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Board is to evaluate weapons 
after they have been developed, not to instruct the 
services what types of new weapons they will or will 
not develop. 

29. The Committee will sponsor legislation to re- 
quire, within reasonable limits, consultation by the 
Secretary of Defense with the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
before appropriated funds are withheld by administra- 
tive act. 

30. The Appropriations Committee should augment 
its staff in order to keep in intimate touch with the 
development of national defense budgets, thereby 
easing the stresses and strains in the Pentagon and 
keeping the Congress adequately informed on basic 
national defense planning as reflected in budgetary 
plans. 

31. The Management Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be placed under the direction 
of the Comptroller of the Department of Defense on 
all fiscal and budgetary matters. 

32. The appointment of a career military officer as 
chairman of a committee composed of civilians on the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Assistant Secretary or Under Secretary level is an un- 
fortunate and undesirable precedent which inverts the 
civilian-control concept so closely identified with 
unification. 

33. The removal of Admiral Denfeld was a reprisal 
against him for giving testimony to the House Armed 
Services Committee. This act is a blow against effec- 
tive representative government in that it tends to in- 





timidate witnesses and hence discourages the render. 
ing of free and honest testimony to the Congress: it 
violated promises made to the witnesses by the Com. 
mittee, the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of Defense; and it violated the Unification Act, into 
which a provision was written specifically to prevent 
actions of this nature against the nation’s highest 
military and naval officers. 


COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON REMOVAL OF ADMIRAL LOUIS E. DENFELD 


The removal of the Chief of Naval Operations a 
week after the hearings were concluded was a keen 
disappointment to the Committee. The Committee is 
convinced that this act was a reprisal—that the frank 
and honest testimony of Admiral Denfeld in respect 
to national-defense planning and the administration 
of the unification law, not some more distant cause, 
produced his removal from office. This act has very 
serious implications, more to the nation at large, to 
the Congress and to the Armed Services Committees 
of the Congress than to the armed forces themselves. 

The ability of the Congress to avail itself of honest 
testimony is a necessary requirement for sound legis- 
lation and for dependable appraisal of public prob- 
lems in the nation. The removal of Admiral Denfeld 
unquestionably tends to intimidate witnesses from the 
executive branch. It greatly aggravates the ever-pres- 
ent difficulty of obtaining uninhibited testimony upon 
which to base legislative decisions. 

The Committee is convinced that the removal of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, by discouraging honest 
testimony to the Congress, struck directly against the 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 


The Committee in the foregoing has found that 
there has been a reprisal—a punishment inflicted upon 
a witness for having testified before a committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

To allow such a precedent to be established, that is 
to acquiesce in the punishment of a witness before 
Congress is to circumscribe for all time the power 
of Congress to perform its functions. That power of 
Congress which has been duly protected by the 
statutes of the United States should not be impaired. 
Fortunately, the statutes provide a means whereby 
those who commit acts of reprisals against witnesses, 
or in any other way tend to injure them, may be 
brought to the bar of justice. 

Title 18 of Section 1505 of the U. S. Criminal Code 
is entitled, “Influencing or Injuring Witness Before 
Agencies and Committees.” It provides: 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, or 
by any threatening letter or communication, en- 
deavors to influence, intimidate, or impede any 
witness in any proceeding pending before any 
department or agency of the United States, or in 
connection with any inquiry or investigation being 
had by either House, or any committee of either 
House, or any joint committee of the Congress; or 


effectiveness of representative government and civilian 
control of the nation’s defense through the Congress— 
that it violated promises made to witnesses by the 
Committee and the Secretary of the Navy, and by the 
Secretary of Defense in connection with the Unifica- 
tion Act amendments of 1949—and that it violated 
specifically the language and intent of Section 202 
(c) (6) of the Unification Act amendments, enacted 
only six months ago. 

The Committee deeply regrets and deplores this 
retaliation against a witness who gave a commit- 
tee of Congress, at its request, his honest, frank 
and candid views on matters of great national im- 
portance. 

The Committee hopes that this type of action will 
not be repeated. If, however, it does recur, or if the 
Committee finds in the future that witnesses from the 
executive departments are intimidated directly or 
indirectly in such manner as to prevent the rendering 
of frank and candid testimony, the Committee will 
ask the Congress to exercise its constitutional power 
of redress. 


OF TEN COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


“Whoever injures any party or witness in his 
person or property on account of his attending 
or having attended such proceeding, inquiry, 
or investigation, or on account of his testifying 
or having testified to any matter pending 
therein, or; 

“Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, or 
by any threatening letter of communication in- 
fluences, obstructs, or impedes, or endeavors to 
influence, obstruct, or impede, the due and proper 
administration of the law under which such pro- 
ceeding is being had before such department or 
agency of the United States, or the due and proper 
exercise of the power of inquiry under which such 
inquiry or investigation is being had by either 
House, or any committee of either House or any 
joint committee of the Congress— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both. 
(June 25, 1948, ch 645, 1, 62 Stat. 770, eff. Sept. 1. 
1948)” 

It should be noted that there is no exemption for 
anyone in any department of the Government who 
attempts in any way to intimidate or punish persons 
giving testimony before committees of Congress. 
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It has long been understood that members of Con- 

ess as well as members of any other branch of 
the Government are not immune from prosecution 
when they violate the criminal laws of the United 
States. 

It is also a well-established principle that the ques- 
tion of whether a law has or has not been violated is 
one for the courts to determine. It is, therefore, a duty 
of this Committee to direct the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice to this matter. 

Certainly a prima facie case has been made here 
and the Department of Justice should assemble all 
data pertaining thereto for presentat.or. to a grand 
jury at the appropriate time. 

It is necessary that the laws of the land be enforced 
not merely for this particular case, but in order that 
others who may contemplate similar action ir. the 
future may be deterred from intimidating or punish- 
ing witnesses called before the Congress of the United 
States in the pursuit of its duties. 

We do not question the powers inherent in the exec- 
utive establishment to transfer or demote personnel. 
Nor do we attempt to pass judgment on the motives 
which may have actuated those in responsible posi- 
tions in removing from office or transferring persons 
who have testified before this Committee. 

We simply state that a prima facie case has 






been made which indicates that the statutes of the 
United States relating to the protection of witnesses 
may have been violated. It is therefore the duty 
of the Department of Justice to prosecute and 
the duty of the courts to determine the issues of 
innocence or guilt. Action should be prompt and 
decisive. 

Under our system of Government, where the execu- 
tive branch is co-ordinate with the other branches of 
Government, provision has been made for the proper 
protection of witnesses. The crime of “tampering” 
with a witness in cases before the courts is well known. 
But what perhaps is not well known is that a similar 
protection extends to the exercise of the power of 
Congress in all its inquiries where witnesses are 
summoned. 

We respectfully request, therefore, that the en- 
tire record be transmitted forthwith to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and to the United States Attorney 
for the District of Columbia for such action as is 
appropriate. 


CHARLES H. ELSTON 
WALTER NORBLAD 
JAMES T. PATTERSON 
PAUL W. SHAFER 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


F. EDWARD HEBERT 
JACK Z. ANDERSON 
LESLIE C. ARENDS 
WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 
W. STERLING COLE 


DISSENTING REPORT OF EIGHT COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


The undersigned members of the Committee on 
Armed Services are in support of all portions of the 
report filed by the majority of the Committee with 
the exception of one item. 

That exception is Item 33 of the Committee con- 
clusions which characterizes the transfer of Admiral 
Denfeld from his post of Chief of Naval Operations as 
a “reprisal” against him for having testified before 
the Committee. 

On this item, the undersigned dissent, for there is 
nothing whatsoever in the record of the Committee 
hearings to support the finding the Committee has 
reached. 

The letter, contained in the report, from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the President, giving his reasons 
for removing the Chief of Naval Operations, is the 
only official evidence available to the Committee per- 
taining to this action. That letter specifically states that 
the Secretary of the Navy informed the President, in 
the presence of the Secretary of Defense, before the 
Committee’s October hearings began, that Admiral 
Denfeld’s usefulness as Chief of Naval Operations had 
terminated in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy. 

There is absolutely nothing before the Committee, 
privately.or publicly, to controvert this statement of 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Purely on supposition—exclusively on the basis of 
a priori reasoning—the Committee has cast aside the 
carefully weighed words of the Secretary of the Navy 
and, in effect, stated that the Secretary has misrep- 
tesented the facts to the President. 





The undersigned members of the Committee cannot 
support either the finding of “reprisal” under these 
circumstances, or the method by which the finding 
was reached. 

Since the hearings terminated—very recently—the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services has specifically 
considered this question in all of its ramifications, 
and has discontinued further discussion of the prob- 
lem on the ground that the Secretary of the Navy had 
adequately settled the matter in executive session, 
insofar as that Committee is concerned. 

Yet, the House Committee on Armed Services has 
reached a diametrically opposite conclusion without 
hearing the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy 
against whom the verdict is rendered. 

This is an unsound manner in which to conduct 
public business. It is prejudging a case without hear- 
ing the evidence. It is assuming, not proving, the facts 
of a case. 

It is, therefore, the duty of the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Committee to dissent completely from 
the finding of the majority of the Committee as 
evidenced in Item 33 of the Committee’s conclusions 
and to maintain that that finding cannot properly 
be reached on the basis of factual evidence before 
the Committee. 


WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 
JOHN R. WALSH 

L. GARY CLEMENTE 
CLYDE DOYLE 


PAuL J. KILDAY 
FRANCK R. HAVENNER 
MELVIN PRICE 

O. C. FISHER 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 
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‘39 TO ‘50: BUYING POWER RISES 


Unskilled Emerge With Biggest ‘Real’ Gains 


After 10 years of rising wages, 
rising prices: 

Manual workers come out 
ahead. They're quite a bit better 
off than in 1939. Skilled workers 
gain too, but not so much. 

White-collar workers are about 
where they were, maybe up a bit. 
Pensioners, fixed-income groups 
are the real losers. 

Most people come out of the 
wage-price scramble just about 
where they would at the end of 
any normal 10-year period. 


Almost all groups in the population 
are coming out of the wartime and 
postwar inflation a little, but not much, 
better off than they were when they 
went into it. 

At this time, the spiraling rise of prices, 
and of v’> tes and of salaries, is checked. 
The fo. ch round of wage demands 
ended with almost no gain in average 
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RETAIL WORKERS 


weekly earnings for workers. Salary in- 
creases are few and far between. Cost of 
living is quite well stabilized. Prices and 
incomes, in other words, are leveling oft 
after 10 years of inflation. 

Wage earners, as a group, are emerg- 
ing from the inflation spiral somewhat 
ahead of the game. Weekly take-home 
pay of wage earners increased, on the 
average, more than their cost of living 
increased. Employment has been more 
widespread and more stable than before 
the war. Farmers have come out ahead, 
to date, although price declines for farm 
products have shaved the gains. Salaried 
persons, on the whole, about held their 
own or made some moderate gains. 

There is nothing in the figures, how- 
ever, to suggest that the American peo- 
ple emerged from inflation better off than 
they would have been had the country 
operated at a high level without a 
scramble of groups to get in on a spiral- 
ing of prices and wages. 

What has happened to the real income 
of various groups is shown in the charts 
on these pages. Net gain or loss for each 
group is indicated as follows: 

Persons on fixed incomes, of all 
major groups, have been the only ones 








1939 


AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


to be hurt badly by the 10-year inflation, 
People on pensions, those living on bond 
interest and those depending on annuities 
find that their incomes buy far less thay 
before the war. For example, a bond. 
holder who lived on $3,000 in interest 
back in 1939, and who still gets that 
same dollar income now, sees his “real” 
income—the amount of goods and sery- 
ices his $3,000 will buy at 1950 prices 
—decline to $1,800 by prewar standards 
because of broad increases in prices he 
must pay. A widow with $2,000 in pre- 
war income from annuities now finds she 
has $1,200 in buying power after infla- 
tion. 

Wage earners, by contrast, are rela- 
tively better off than most other groups. 
Unions, by striking, have been able to 
force wage increases bigger than living- 
cost increases in nearly all industries. 
Wage rates, in dollars, emerge from in- 
flation far higher than they were in 1939. 
Real income—weekly take-home pay ad- 
justed for the increase in prices—is about 
27 per cent higher now for the average 
worker. 

Coal miners, one small group of wage 
earners, did better than the average. 
Their weekly rates of pay, discounting 
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the increase in living costs, went up 
more than 50 per cent. Constantly re- 
curring strikes have cut their annual in- 
come, however. Result is that it’s ques- 
tionable whether coal miners have come 
out better off, or even as well off, as some 
other wage earners. 

Auto and steelworkers, as another 
example, began with higher-than-aver- 
age rates of pay and gained proportion- 
ately less in real income than other 
workers. Their net increase has resulted 
in about 10 per cent more buying power. 

Textile workers, at the other end of 
the scale, gained proportionately more. 
Among the lowest paid of industrial 
workers before the war, their real income 
was raised by 53 per cent, largely with- 
out striking. In this case, the increase was 
due in large part to record prosperity 
in the industry, which had been lagging 
badly in prewar years. That prosperity 
has declined in the last year. 

Electric and gas workers, relatively 
well off before the war, are an example 
of thousands of other wage earners who 
emerged with just about the same real 
income after inflation as they had before. 
In terms of 1939 dollars, their weekly 
take-home pay rose only slightly, from 
$34.21 to $34.99. 

Railroad workers, too, gained little 
relatively from the scramble that pushed 
up both wages and prices. Their net in- 
creases in buying power during the 10- 
year period amounts to only 76 cents a 
week in spite of substantial wage in- 
creases. 

But most wage earners, with their 
weekly pay checks boosted to between 
$50 and $60 a week, find that their buy- 

ing power is at least a fourth higher now 
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TEXTILE WORKERS 


than in prewar years. There is no assur- 
ance, however, that sharply higher wages 
will not result in gradual reduction in 
jobs as employers seek to hold costs in 
line. 

Farmers, as a group, made bigger 
gains even than wage earners, as they 
normally do during an inflation period. 
While the trend was up, buying power 
of farm operators, in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars, rose rapidly from $13.77 to $25.53 
a week, on the average, an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. Now, however, 
prices of things farmers buy have gone 
up and prices of farm products they sell 
have turned down, so that farmers are 
facing a loss in relative position. 

How far the farmers’ advantage al- 
ready has slipped may be seen in these 
examples: A new, low-priced car could 
have been bought in 1939 with the sale 
of 860 bushels of wheat; now that model 
costs the price of 859 bushels, about the 
same. It also could have been paid for 
with 1,042 bushels of corn, where it now 
costs 1,435 bushels, even more. Lumber 
that could have been bought in 1939 for 
88 gallons of milk now costs the price of 
110 gallons. 

White-collar workers, meanwhile, 
find that they have barely held their own, 
for the most part. Nearly all have gotten 
raises, but those raises lagged well be- 
hind those of wage earners and farmers. 
After losing real income during most of 
the time that prices rose, they now are 
beginning to get some breaks as prices 
slip. 

Government workers, as an example 
of this class, were tightly squeezed for 
most of the 10-year period. Now, with 
their pay rates raised, their actual buy- 


ened to Various Groups Since 
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ing power averages just 20 cents a week 
higher than its 1939 average. Their jobs 
and incomes, however, are much more 
assured at this time than are those of 
manual workers. 

Schoolteachers, with lower prewar 
salaries, suffered an even bigger dip in 
real income during inflation. Only dur- 
ing the last two years have their incomes 
caught up. Now their real income is 
slightly higher, about 10 per cent above 
the 1939 level. 

Retail tradesmen—small _business- 
men, clerks, office emploves—also are a 
little better off, but not much. Their 
buying power, on the average, has in- 
creased by just $1.18 a week after a dec- 
ade of inflation. 

Brokerage employes, as another ex- 
ample, have barely held their own. 
Measured by 1939 buying power, their 
average income fell from $36.99, before 
the war, to $36.38 a week two years ago. 
The average has risen somewhat, to 
$38.91 now. 

That, in brief, is how most big groups 
in U.S. have emerged from a decade of 
rising prices and dollar incomes. In 
broad outline, it shows fairly big gains 
for low-paid manual workers, smaller in- 
creases for skilled wage earners, little 
if any benefits for most white-collar 
workers, and serious losses of real income 
for persons who live on fixed incomes. 

But, even with most people a little 
better off in real income now than in 
1939, the facts still fail to show any big 
gains in buying power for the average 
individual that could not have come 
through normal year-by-year increases in 
efficiency of industry without the big 
scramble to push up wages and prices. 
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RUBLE: NEW POLITICAL WEAPON 


Reported from LONDON, NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


A “ruble bloc’ is developing 
in the Communist world. That's 
the opinion of experts studying 
Russia’s new currency juggling. 

Russia already is acting as 
broker for satellite countries. 
Now, apparently, she wants to 
become banker as well. 

Higher price tag on the ruble 
means little to the West. It could 
mean a system of tighter eco- 
nomic controls in the East. 

The Russians are juggling their cur- 
rency again. This time, they are setting 
a new. higher official value on the 
ruble in terms of gold. Many authori- 
ties in the Western world take it as 
another step toward setting up a “ruble 
bloc” in the East, one that would give 
Russia important new powers to con- 
trol the economies of countries undei 
her sway. 

This latest change in the ruble was 
announced in the same decree that or 


dered a cut in prices of goods inside 
Russia. These two moves gave Moscow 
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IN CHINA: A DISTRUST OF PAPER MONEY 
A currency based on rubles? 


another chance to proclaim to the world 
the strength of the ruble and the Russian 
economy 

So far as the United States, Britain and 
other Western nations are concerned, 
Russia’s juggling of her ruble is not likely 
to have much. if any, practical effect. 

Two years ago, by a stroke of the pen, 
Premier Joseph Stalin dried up Russia's 
excess currency. He set up a new ruble, 
and decreed that the Russian people 
would have to turn in 10 old rubles to 
get one new one. The same order sliced 
the bank accounts of well-to-do-Russians. 
As simply as that, he ended the postwar 
currency inflation in Russia 

Now, asserting to the world that the 
earlier “currency reform” worked, Mr. 
Stalin has raised the value of the ruble 
and wiped out its official tie to the U.S. 
dollar, which had been the vardstick for 
the ruble since 1937. His decree said 
price inflation in U.S. had hurt the dol- 
lar. Actually. prices of most goods in 
U.S. are only a small fraction of prices 
in Russia 

The ruble, by the latest decree of the 
Soviet Council of Ministers, is marked 
up all across the board. 

Gold, instead of the dollar, becomes 
the standard of measure for the ruble. 
Hereafter, an ounce of gold, when sold 


os 


to the State Bank of Russia, will be worth 
only 140 rubles. The old value was 185 
rubles. However, this does not mean that 
Russians will be able to use rubles to byy 
gold at the Bank. Nor does it mean. ap- 
parently, that foreigners who might get 
some rubles will be able to convert them 
into gold. In fact. it still is illegal to take 
rubles out of the country. Controls are 
strict, and are likely to remain strict. 

The dollar, when exchanged officially. 
will buy only 4 rubles. This makes the 
value of the ruble 25 cents. Heretofore. 
the official value has been 5.3 to the dol- 
lar, or a little less than 19 cents. Actual 
value of the ruble, in terms of other cur- 
rencies, is almost impossible to state. 
There is little exchange in free markets. 
In purchasing power inside Russia, the 
ruble’s value has been estimated by 
economists at around 3 cents 

The pound and other currencies, in 
terms of the ruble. have been marked 
down by the Russians in the same pro- 
portion as the dollar and gold. Here- 
after. the pound will be valued at 11.20 
rubles, instead of the old rate of 14.84. 
This keeps the ruble valuation in line 
with the present $2.80 value of the pound 
in terms of the U.S. dollar. 

Practical effect of the change could 
be important in Russia’s dealings with 


—Keystone 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: FLOODS OF RUSSIAN GOODS 
An economy based in Moscow? 
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her own area of the world, including 
Communist China. 

Inside Russia, the good news was the 
jirect cut in prices of goods. Immediate 
result was a buying spree in Russian 
ores. That the ruble had been marked 
yp in buying power was a cause for 
wlebrating among the Russian people. 
That it had been marked up in terms of 
«ld, dollars and pounds made no dif- 
erence to the ordinary Russian. 

In the satellite countries, there is a 
trong likelihood that Russia, having 
ised the price tag on the ruble, will de- 
and more goods in return for the goods 
she ships to these countries. The Soviet 
ade treaties with Poland and Rumania, 
for example, are set up in rubles, not in 
dollars. Assuming the Poles and Ruman- 
ans do not change the official values of 
heir own currencies, they may come out 
on the short end of the ruble revaluation. 
In Communist China, the result could 
ie to solidify Russia’s influence. The new 
Chinese Government probably will be 
compelled to issue a new currency. The 
problem will be how to give the Chinese 
people confidence in that currency. 
Most people in China, having lived 
through years of currency inflation, dis- 
tust paper money. They prefer gold or 
dlver. Paper backed by one of these 
metals is the next best thing. 

There is speculation that the Russians 
will offer the Chinese Government a new 
jan to back its currency. That reserve 
culd be in gold. Or, so the reasoning 
goes, it could be in the form of rubles, 
which now are valued in terms of gold. 
Theory is that, to the Chinese people, a 
direct backing in the form of a currency 

pegged to gold might be impressive, even 
though that currency is not convertible 
into gold. 

The size of the Soviet gold reserve is 
a Government secret. It is at least 2 bil- 
lion dollars, maybe considerably more. 
The country’s gold production is esti- 
mated at 200 to 250 million dollars a 
year. This is not likely to be reduced by 
the new cut in the price of gold. Produc- 
tion in Russia is carried on at the level 
decreed by the Government. The rela- 
tionship between price and cost of pro- 
duction does not matter. 

In U.S., little or no trade effect is 
likely. Before the change in the ruble’s 
value, buying and selling between the 
two countries had declined almost to the 
vanishing point. U.S. exports to Russia 
dropped from 149 million dollars in 
1947 to 6.7 millions in 1949. Imports 
declined from 80.3 millions in 1947 to 
39 millions in 1949. 

Such dealings as the Americans have 
with Russia are in dollars, not in rubles. 
In the first years following the war, Rus- 
sia raised dollars by selling gold to the 
U.S. Treasury. These gold sales have 
ceased. If the Russians were to start 
offering gold again, the price in U.S. 
would not be affected by ruble revalua- 
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Full-size 


only $125, & applicab 
taxes, As Iii 


down... 
B ughs months to pay. 

U Run your eyes over this new Burroughs adding 
for S é machine. It /ooks like a modern business tool— 
; functional in styling, inviting in color, efficient 


sty | ng in every detail. 
e@ee0e 


Run your fingers over its non-glare keyboard. 

éna pri It feels like a modern business tool, with new 
square keys to lend sureness to your touch... 
with a solidity that promises long life. 


Compare it every way with any other adding 
machine. You’re bound to see—you’re bound 
to agree you'll be better off with Burroughs. 








His scientific approach 
starts here. 
Figuring a small part of your 
daily routine? Make it still 
smaller... use a Burroughs 
to save time for other jobs. 








The logical beginning 
A fast, accurate Burroughs 
gives small business a big 
boost in efficiency. Low in 
first cost... long in economy. 


To each her own! 


When a girl waits her turn 
she wastes her time. Each 
desk deserves a Burroughs. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Please send me descriptive folder NAME Sees 
and prices on Burroughs adding 


LJ 
machines. 
LJ 





3200 /)) EE —— 


I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS__ petet > 435 : 
at my place of business. USN-8 





al ee 





8-column hand 
operated adding machine 


le 


ttle as $12.50 
. as long as 18 





When you think 
of the Billion 
bet on PITTSBURGH 


Over a billion dollars in new in- 
dustrial construction in the 
Pittsburgh area is being spent by 
such firms as Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, U. S. Steel, General Mo- 
tors, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal, Westinghouse and other 
leaders . . . evidence that Pitts- 
burgh will continue to be the 
“Workshop of the World.” 
Pittsburgh offers many advan- 
tages to new industry. And 
Peoples First National, with its 
16 completely staffed offices, pro- 
vides facilities which business 
and banking interests will find 
advantageous for projects in this 
area. Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Member F.D.1I.C. 
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tion. The Russians, like everybody else, 
would get $35 an ounce, paid in dollars. 

U.S. and other countries will feel a 
difference in the cost of running their 
embassies in Russia. Diplomats used to 
get a special rate of 8 rubles to the dol- 
lar. That rate now has been reduced to 
6, and on July 1 it will drop to 4. This 
means that the cost of diplomacy in Rus- 
sia will double, assuming exchange is 
carried on at official rates. There have 
been reports that some diplomats in the 
past have gone to the black market to get 
rubles. 

Real effect of Russia’s currency jug- 
gling, so far as international trade is con- 
cerned, is likely to be confined almost 
entirely to her own sphere. 

A ruble bloc, in the opinion of many 
authorities, now is definitely in the mak- 


REVALUED RUBLES BRING SMILES 
... and a buying spree 


ing. This arrangement, theoretically, will 
be patterned after the sterling bloc, with 
some Russian refinements in the form of 
tight trade controls. 

Already, Russia is setting up a system 
by which she acts as broker for the 
countries in her bloc. Moscow sells 
Czechoslovakia, for example, not only 
goods made in Russia, but also goods 
bought by the Russians in other satellite 
countries for resale. Within these coun- 
tries, particularly in Czechoslovakia, 
there has been discontent over advan- 
tages that Russia is reported to seize for 
herself in pricing imports and exports. 

Now, having gone to lengths to im- 
press the world with the strength of the 
ruble, Russia may be getting ready to be- 
come the banker as well as the broker 
for her area of the world. This, at least, 
is the opinion of Russian experts in West- 
ern capitals. If it works out, the ruble will 
become the standard of value in dealings 


within the Russian sphere. A 
tween countries will be kept in tepne, 
rubles. Ruble balances will be held 
Moscow, presumably to be drawn op! 
the other countries as Moscow pem 
This arrangement, added to exam 
trade agreements between Russia 
other Communist countries, would 
Moscow a powerful grip on the econ 
mies of nations in that part of the wa 
What is happening to the ruble, 
could signal important economie dey 
opments in areas with populations tg 
ing nearly 800 million. To the Westy 
some observers have said, the rubleds 
cree may have been only another Rusga 
show of strength. To the East, it ogg 
be far more than that. “ 





> Tax speed-up for corporations j 
being taken more seriously in Congyg 
now that the plan has won a guarded amp 
dorsement from the U.S. Treasury, % 

Idea is to require corporations tog 
the full amount of their tax bills wi 
six months after the close of the 4 
year. Some advocates of the plan wa 
stretch that to nine months. Corporatidp 
now are given a full year. i 

Effect of the change would be tog 
duce a bulge in revenue in the first yey 
or two after enactment. It is being a 
vanced as a handy way to help balang 
the budget in the coming fiscal year ™ 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyde 
endorses it as a “tax reform,” but not 
revenue measure. He does not 
Congress to substitute a speed-up ing 
ments for the tax increase on corporation 
and estates that the Administration pm 
poses. 


a 


> Britain is expected by U. S. offici 
to request—and get—a waiver of herfi 
interest payment of 87 million dolla 
due Dec. 31, 1951, on the credit of 
billion dollars granted by this Govel 
ment in 1946. U.S. has authority w 
the loan agreement to waive inten 
but not principal. q 

Paul Hoffman, Economic Co-operaii 
Administrator, has predicted that Brit 
and other European countries would 
be able to earn enough dollars toq 
current bills and start retiring dollar 
before the year 2000. Others think B 
ain will go to lengths to meet herp 
cipal payments. The first installment} 
principal is 51 million dollars. 

France is up to date in her 
ments to the Export-Import Bank. 
1945, she has paid 112 million doll 
interest and principal, on a Lend-L@ 
credit of 550 millions. Her first pay 
on a 1946 loan of 650 millions from 
port-Import is due Jan. 1, 1952. @ 
loan of 250 million dollars from the 
ternational Bank, the first payment 
principal is due Nov. 1, 1952. 
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Coming 


SUCH QUICK EASY CLEANING... practically no scrubbing 
... no fading of colors . . . no irritation for tender skins— 
sounds like a new and better soap, doesn’t it? But it isn’t 
soap at all! 

Now you can have a modern cleaner that removes dirt 
with unbelievable speed, yet is completely mild to the skin 
and to the sheerest fabrics. Modern cleaners carry the dirt 
away with them, and form no ring in the dishpan or tub. 

These new cleaners are made from organic chemicals. 
They are scientifically prepared to work equally well in 
soft, hard, even salt water. 

For washing dishes or clothes, for housecleaning, for in- 
dustrial uses, better cleaners are here right now—and they 
are improving every day. 


Today’s modern synthetic detergents are not soaps... 





SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PREST-O-LITE Acetylene PYROFAX Gas + 


ACHESON Electrodes « 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE Oxygen + 
NATIONAL Carbons + 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


cleaner 


they are entirely different chemically, and work in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The people of Union Carbide have a hand in making 
many of the organic chemicals that go into these modern, 
efficient cleaners. Producing better materials for science and 
industry—to aid in meeting the demand for better things 
and better performance—is the work of Union Carbide. 
FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.’” 

It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet A. 


Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals + HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 





A SOUND FIRST STEP 


The principal buyers of products used by 
business and industry are found among the 
subscribers to U. S. News & World Report... 
These are the same men whose families are 
frequent and liberal purchasers of consumer 
merchandise of high quality ... A sound first 
step in building the sales of those companies 
in which you have an interest is to advertise 
in this magazine which covers a market not 
duplicated in any appreciable degree by any 
news magazine. 


Here is a market of intelligent men and women. .. . 
Most of the subscribers to this magazine occupy posi- 
tions of authority. Their incomes, quite naturally, 
are commensurate with their responsibilities. 


(Send for “NON-duplication Studies” now available.) 
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* USEFUL NEW ® FOR IMPORTANT PEGFELE + 


(‘Knowledge is Power'') 
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DAL FACES STRONGER CONTROLS 


New Plan for a Commission to Study Industry 


sizing the mines, in Presi- 
fs view, is not a permanent 
yer to coal problems. Long- 
e planning is coming closer. 
fst goal now is to replenish 
coal supply, restart industry. 
ing deal still is up to Lewis 

perators. 

idea is growing that coal 
“problem” industry. Wash- 
on planners see the day when 

ment regulation will be 
ssary to end recurrent crises. 


dispute in coal, during its crisis 
s, came down to a gamble both 
berators of mines and for John L. 
tepresenting the Mine Workers. 
rators were asked to gamble on 
eturn a Government board might 

‘them for coal mined while Gov- 

operated the coal mines. 

n Lewis was asked to gamble on 
erms of pay that a board appointed 
government might allow coal miners, 
by went back to work. 

Mader President Truman’s proposal, 
yould be expected to trv to iron out 
differences and to negotiate a con- 
on their own, before or after actual 
seizure. If after seizure, negotia- 
S would go on while Government 
t ahead running the mines. While 
ment was operating coal mines 
‘boards were busy deciding what to 
‘Operators and what to pay miners, a 
board would be getting set to figure 
What to do about the whole coal 
try in the future. 
r. Truman, seeking up to the last to 
ise everybody and to offend neither 
already had been told about the 
lof setup that Government planners 
is to be necessary in the coal in- 
for the future. The planners see 
as a problem industry to be regu- 
Min much the same way that parts of 
farming industry now are regulated. 
¥ looked to the Sugar Control Act as 
del for future control of the coal 
try. There would be quotas for 
regulation of production and of 
teting. 
yer the longer term, planning under 
ment guidance loomed for the 
industry. Coal, with capacity far in 
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excess of demand for its product. had 
been maneuvered into a situation some- 
what comparable to that in farming. The 
point had been reached where either 
John Lewis or a law would take over the 
job of regulating production of coal and 
its sale. 

More immediately, the problem was 
to get coal enough to run a countrv that 
could be surfeited with coal. 

Under Mr. Truman’s plan, provided 
a settlement was not reached before the 
plan was approved by Congress, there 
were fancy gadgets designed to take the 
sting from actual seizure of mines. 

For the workers, there would be 
“fair” compensation determined by an 
impartial board. There would be no 
promise to John Lewis, however. that he 
could get back control over the miners’ 
welfare fund or that he would get all of 
the demands asked of private operators. 

For the mining industry, there would 
be real seizure and operation of mines 
by the Government, not token seizure of 
the kind used during war. There would 
be a board to determine “just compensa- 
tion” for mine owners during the period 








ot Government operation. Working capi- 
tal as needed by the Government would 
be supplied by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

For Government, there would be a 
new operating job that could not run 
beyond June 30, 1951. During this peri- 
od. miners and operators would try to 
reach agreement on wages and working 
conditions. Government could not impose 
the terms of a permanent contract or 
press either side to accept terms. 

Before Mr. Truman moved personally 
to try to break the deadlock in coal, there 
had been a court test of the effectiveness 
of a Taft-Hartley injunction to force coal 
miners back to work. The Government 
lost this test after an effort that its politi- 
cal opponents contended was only half 
hearted. : 

The effects of the Truman plan were 
not pleasing to either operators or union. 
Both sides found some things they did 
not like in the proposal. 

The operators opposed the idea that 
the Government would take the profits 
of the industry at a time when coal 
would be easy to sell, immediately after 


-Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT CAME TO A -DECISION 
. after the courts, the Congress 




















There’s no greater proof of a 
people’s will than a free and honest 
election. 


In Mississippi, the citizens are 
using the ballot box to prove their 
friendly attitude towards new in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


This expression of confidence in 
industry is made possible by the 
state’s exclusive BAWI Plan, which 
authorizes municipalities to vote 
bonds to purchase plant sites and 
construct buildings for desirable in- 
dustries. 


Over sixty-three Mississippi 
communities have held successful 


Lhe Most 
Powertul 


Mark in the 
World 











bond elections. Here’s a typical ex- 
ample of how the ballots are being 
marked: 


Columbus, Mississippi 
$100,000 bond issue 
C. W. Stuart And Company, nursery 
Vote: 1474 For; 131 against 
(Jan. 24, 1950) 


In addition to the BAWI Plan, Mis- 
sissippi has other exclusive advan- 
tages. These factors are graphically 
presented in a new industrial book- 
let-—“INSIDE MISSISSIPPI’— 
available to interested executives 
on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a Building and Plant 
Site for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


MISS 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans. 
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resumption of mining, 
back the mines to the 


and then tum Asm 


Drive hott 
later on, when stockpiles again wail miners 
and profits hard to find. — igh reverse 

The union also found things it 9 _ 
posed, such as the proposal that the Ps oe ; 
return to work while some Government i." : 
board decided how much they Should be My oy ‘ 
paid. Me Lows’ prea at eine 


deals with Government or private oper keting 
P iexeul 


ators first, before the mines reopen, Algy Vieler 
he has opposed letting any fact-finding st 

7 Pk: OM es an 
board make recommendations in the dj a: 
ane 1S- heen e7)} 
P - ee e if the co 
Failure of injunctions as a means of Conte 

ending big strikes was recognized by the T 
Me . a Pia. ¢ onal O 
Administration in sending the seizure - 0 
: ais : vert MO 

proposal to Congress. The Goy a ys 

pro} g ernment 5 selief mi 
sational 
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cal mine: 

THE POWER OF THE FLAG These r 
. when all else fails ach, ass 

ear, min 


court defeat in trying to enforce its imflly, they 
junction left the Taft-Hartley Act emerging the la 
gency procedure in this sifuation: nore that 

A union leader, hereafter, who goer $1,958 
through the form of ordering men bac Even j 
to work apparently will be regarded affhe full 9 
complying with terms of a court injunfior which 
tion even if the members of the uniomfyith full- 
then do not go back to work. 40 ay 

A union, so long as existing intef#js rate ; 
pretations ‘of the law stand, is in comfy eight 
pliance with the law if national officettins suffer 
give directions to the men to compl Of cou 
with an injunction against further stiiffine oy | 
action. The national union is not respotsiine, The 
ble for the attitudes and acts of the loci mine 
or district officers, or for concerted actidifi~l mine 
on the part of the union’s members. [Beir yea 

Taft-Hartley injunctions are of @Million tor 
tionable effectiveness as a meats Gately 45 
forcing unions to do what the court om The ay 
so long as national officers appear 10 "ive had 
going through the motions of compliatist year, 
The motions are what count, regardl9oo, if 
of whether or not the strike goes 0 fimed out 
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As matters stand, if acquittal of the 
gainers union on contempt charges is not 
versed by higher courts, this will be the 
uation after a union leader has ex- 


1en tum 


- OWners 


vere high 


8 it op Messed a formal wish that strikers go 
the men back to work in response to an injunction: 
ernment picketing then remains lawful just as 
hould be ing as national officers of the union ap- 
nake his mt to have no direct control over that 
Ate oper. I -icketing. 

en. Also, yjolence that flares up between strik- 
t-finding ws and nonstrikers, after a strike has 


\ the dis. iyen enjoined, still involves no contempt 
{the court issuing the injunction. 
Contempt of court is shown if the na- 
inal officers themselves make some 
wert move to support the strike. Sending 
wlief money to the strikers from the 
utional union treasury would be such 
,move. Contempt also would be. shown 
{the national union officers refuse or 
hil to appear to give support to the 
ajunction ordering the end of a walk- 
ut that causes a national emergency. 


STRIKE COSTS TAKE 
YEARS TO MAKE UP 


Itis to be a long time before coal 
niners make up the personal losses they 
‘B\we suffered as a result of one full vear 

dintermittent strikes. 

Out of these strikes has come a severe 
of miner income. For the miner who 
iit have had steady work during the 

year, it has meant a drastic cut in in- 
me and in standard of living. This is 
we of miners employed in the steel-com- 
my captive mines and in big commer- 

-Aet Heal mines with large backlogs of orders. 
AG These miners could have earned $3,900 

bch, assuming a five-day week for a 
___ Par, minus holidays and vacation. Actu- 
e its IMflly, they have had $1,942 of income dur- 
ct emetiing the last 12 months. They lost slightly 
n: more than half of their possible income, 
vho goer $1,958. 
nen bac Even if the miner in this group got 
arded afte full 95 cents a day in added income 
t injuntiior which he struck, it would bring him, 
he uniolfiith full-time employment, only about 

_ 40 a year in additional income. At 
ng inlets rate it would take this miner more 

In com@an eight years to catch up for the strike 
| officetfins suffered in one year. 

- compl OF course, not all miners work full 
ier sti@ine, or have the chance to work full 
respomgime. There are too many miners, able 

the loci mine too much coal. If all 420,000 


means of 
d by the 
» Seizure 
™mment’s 





















od actitiitdl miners worked five days per week, 
ers: Heir yearly output would exceed 600 
of qfRillion tons, to fill a demand for approxi- 
y ‘Ptely 450 million tons of coal. 

irt orde 


The average miner probably would 
-at to Mve had about 185 days of work in the 
opi year, bringing an income of about 
egart.900, if there had been no strikes. As it 
es Ob med out, most miners actually got more 
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Let us deal you a hand like this- 
and help you play it! 


The cards are stacked in your favor, the moment you choose 
B&O territory for your new plant. 




































In the B&O area is “the lion’s share” of raw materials, 
electric power, labor supply, purchasing power; economic advan- 
tages for industry unsurpassed in any other area. Here Nature’s 
‘thorn of plenty’’ abounds in: coal, petroleum, natural gas, rock 
salt and salt brines, limestone, dolomite, clay, glass sand, along 
with an abundance of coal, fresh water for processing and 
steam power. 


To play this winning hand to your best advantage, just tell 
us, in confidence, your requirements! Our Industrial Develop- 
ment staff will submit—without cost or obligation—a factual 
study, custom-made for you. 


ASK OUR MAN! Industrial Development represent- 
atives are located at: New York 4, N.Y.; Balti- 
more 1, Md.; Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; Chicago 7, Ill. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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The Same Working H Hours with More Play 


More daylit hours and more sunny months... with 
shorter distances to and from lovely city or country 



























£ THE INDUSTRIES 
SOME OF N homes, give more time for real living in San Antonio. 
ADAPTED TO SAN ANTONIO Outdoor sports are popular throughout the year. 
San po ese full Mao age Within one to a few hours drive are scenic drives, hunt- 
ao iliowiie ++ papegaaealla ing and fishing and visits to Old Mexico. Both executive 
» $OOD processing end pecking and employee relax more . . . work better. ; 
2 GAWMENTS«Sodios'..anen’s, Your work will be profitable . . . San Antonio has a 
sports, infont wear, lingerie flourishing regional trade area plus a thriving exchange 
and others with Mexico and Latin-American countries. | 
. — processing and knitted San Antonio has the welcome mat out for you. In- 
ptr ; : Sosy gi oan te 
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not objected to his actions during the 
last two and a half years. 

The Act gives the General Counsel a 
four-year term of office, without specify- 
ing whether the President has power 
to remove him. However, when asked 
about this recently, Mr. Truman stated 
that he has the power to remove officials 
he appoints. 

The latest phase of the quarrel be- 
tween Mr. Denham and NLRB me nbers 
followed issuance of a Board order limit- 
ing Mr. Denham’s authority. Tliis order, 
issued by Board Chairman Paul M. Her- 
zog in behalf of his fellow Board mem- 
bers, gave rise to some questions among 
employers as to how cases now will be 
handled before the Board. 

The situation, in practical terms, ap- 
pears to add up as follows as long as Mr. 
Denham retains office: 

Complaints against unions or against 
employers still will be issued by Mr. Ven- 
ham and by his aides in regional NLRB 
offices. Mr. Denham has authority to de- 
cide whether a complaint will be issued 
ina particular case. But he indicates that 
he will be guided by earlier NLRB de- 
cisions that touch on the same issue. 
Thus, if the Board has ruled that a par- 
ticular union action is legal, Mr. Denham 
will refuse to issue a complaint against 
similar action in another case. 

Injunctions are to be sought by Mr. 

Denham as in the past in cases of sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 
Also, Board members recognize his right 
to seek injunctions against other types of 
Violation when the public interest is en- 
dangered. These injunctions run until the 
Board hands down its decision. 

Election cases, on the other hand, are 
to be governed entirely by the Board’s 
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AVAILABLE FOR LEASING: 
LONG BEACH NAVAL SHIPYARD, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Commandant, Eleventh .Naval District, acting for Chief, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Department of the Navy, invites proposals for leasing of portions of Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard, Terminal Island, Long Beach, Calif., consisting of Govern- 
ment-owned land and the facilities thereon, including all machine tools, woodwork- 
ing, electrical, and handling equipment, necessary and incidental to operation of 
facilities. Installation is readily adaptable to various industrial usages. LOCATION: 
Terminal Island within city limits of Long Beach, fronting on Seaside Blvd., within 
commuting distance of Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Pedro, and other populous areas. 
ACCESS: Served by the Harbor Belt Line Railroad, operating agent for Union Pa- 
cific, So. Pacific, Santa Fe, and Pacific Electric railroads with ample spur trackage 
to all points within the plant. Public transportation available to site. Vehicular 
access provided by bridges and ferries. Adjacent water-terminal facilities in Long 
Beach Harbor. SHOP FACILITIES: Following facilities are complete entities and will 
be available for leasing as separate industrial units: (1) Woodworking Shop—Building 
No. 102. Wood frame construction on concrete foundation with main floor 133’ x 547’ 
and partial second floor. Total floor space 102,063 sq. ft., with office space, wash 
rooms, tool and store rooms. Equipped with six cranes of 5 and 15 ton capacities 
and is complete with forming and bending machinery, mill, joiner and pattern shop, 
serviced by gas, electricity, compressed air. water, and railroad trackage. (Available 
March 15, 1950.) (2) Metal Fabrication Shop, Forge Foundry, Heat Treating, and Boiler 
Shop—Building 128. Steel framed and trussed construction on concrete foundation 
with one floor 267’ x 532’, divided in three longitudinal bays. Total floor space 142,044 
sq. ft., with office space, wash rooms, locker and storage rooms. Equipped with four 
bridge cranes 2 and 15 ton capacities and is complete with machinery and equipment 
for metal fabrications, forging, welding, heat treating and non-ferrous castings, serv- 
iced by gas, electricity. compressed air, water and railroad trackage. (Available— 
Mnrch 15, 1950.) (3) Electric Shop—Building No. 129. Stcel reinforced concrete con- 
struction on concrete foundation with main floor 172’ x 354’, divided into four 
longitudinal bays, and 3% upper stories 78’ x93’. Total floor space 100,391 sq. ft., 
with office space, wash rooms, and storage rooms. Equipped with monorail systems 
and electrically opsreted bridge cranes and is complete with machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufecture and repair of electric motors, generators, switchboards, 
batteries, electric2l supplies, and accessories. (Available June 1, 1950.) (4) Sheet- 
metal Shop—Building No. 130. Steel framed, glass sided, monitor-tynpe construction on 
heavy reinforced concrete foundation with one floor 144’ x 402’, divided into three 
longitudinal bays. Total floor space 57,888 sq. ft., with office space, wash rooms, locker, 
and storage rooms. Equipped with 10-ton electrically operated bridge cranes and is 
complete with machinery and equipment to fabricate all typeS of sheet metal involv- 
ing shearing, blanking, coining, perforating, pressing, rolling, welding, and painting 
operations. (Available March 15, 1950.) (5) Pipe and Copper Shop—Building No. 131. 
Steel framed, glass and corrugated sided, monitor-type construction on heavy rein- 
forced concrete foundation with one floor 145’ x 400’, divided into three longitudinal 
bays. Total floor space 58,000 sq. ft., with office space, wash rooms, locker, and storage 
rooms. Equipped with monorail systems and electrically operated bridge cranes and 
is complete with machinery and equipment for fabrication, bending, testing. thread- 
ing, galvanizing, parkerizing, welding, insulating, etc. (Available March 15, 1950.) (6) 
Machine Shop—Building No. 132. Steel framed glass sides construction on heavy rein- 
forced concrete foundation with main floor 171’ x 478’ and second floor of like size 
with two intermediate floors. Total floor space 316,000 sq. ft., with office space, wash 
rooms, cafeteria, locker, tool, and storage rooms. Equipped with monorail systems, 
jib cranes, and bridge cranes to 50-ton capacity. Complete with machinery and equip- 
ment for all machine-shop operations. Serviced by elevators, gas, water, electricity, 
compressed air, and railroad trackage. (Available March 15, 1950.) OTHER FACILITIES: 
The following buildings and structures are available for leasing on March 15, 1950: 


Bldg. No. Previous Use Size Floor Space 
51 Acetylene Generating Plant 32’ x 43’ 1,376 
103 Service Building 62’ x 109’ 16,095 
109 Paint Shop 52’ x 206’ 23,922 
113 Cafeteria 68’ x 98’ 8,861 
144 Blue Print Shop 36’ x 38’ 2,448 
147 Aeministretion 40’ x 254’ 33,265 
162 Acetylene Generating Plant 34’ x 38’ 1,192 


Pier No. 4 2nd Stub Pier 
The following buildings and structures are available for leasing on June 1, 1950 


Bldg. No. Previous Use Size Floor Space 
100 Public Works Shop 50’ x 281’ 14,105 
101 Grrese 65’ x 243’ 16,894 
110 Public V’orks Shop Office 30’ x 65’ 1,950 
112 Dispensary 42’ x 1£2’ 17,136 
140 Cafeteria 140’ x 162’ 23,991 
141 Administration Winged 57,840 
142 Administration Winged 8,225 


In addition there are numerous smaller buildings, shops, and structures available on 
the two dates specified. SERVICES AND UTILITIES: Complete utility services available 
through facilities located on premises. Government will furnish water and electrical 
power on cost basis. Each lessee expected to arrange for other services required. 
GENERAL INFORMATION: Will be leased pursuant to Act of August 5, 1947 (Public Law 
364, 80th Congress, First Session), and subject to restrictions Department of the 
Navy deems necessary to retain adequacy of plant with right of recovery in event 
of national emergency. Sealed proposals, in duplicate, for leasing of facilities, or 
portions thereof, will be received by Commandant, Eleventh Naval District, Naval 
Base, San Diego 30, California, until 12:00 Noon March 31, 1950. Department reserves 
right to reject any or all proposals. Prospective lessees may inspect facilities and 
obtain detailed information by application to Commandant, Eleventh Naval District, 
Attention District Public Works Officer, who will make necessary arrangements for 
inspection. 
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Attach mente. 


Moke the Clark Fork Truck 
‘“‘MANY MACHINES IN ONE” 





BARTEL 
DEVICE 


For handling paper 
rolls—a core pin, hy- 
draulically actuated, 
enters the top of the 
roll, and holds roll se- 
curely against g curved 
clamp-plate 


CRANE 






















large, unwieldy items 


and pallets; usually 
used with a chain 


ROTATING 
ROLL 
CLAMP 


Picks up a roll in either 
horizontal or vertical 
position and rotates it 
to the other 


CLAMP 
LIFT 


boxes or cases, by 
gripping the bottom 
unit firmly between 
clamping arms 


SHOVEL 


For easy pick-up and 
dumping of sand, cin- 
ders, gravel, coal,ag- 
gregate and other 
bulk material 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 

















CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « Battle Creek 124. Mich. : 
i Please send items checked... without obligation | 
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Labor Week 





rulings. Mr. Denham does not challenge 
this part of the Board’s new order, which 
took back authority given to him by the 
Board earlier. An employer asking for a 
bargaining election among his workers, 
to determine which union they prefer, 
thus goes to the regional office of the 
National Labor Relations Board as in 
the past. If the petition is rejected, an 
appeal can then be taken to the NLRB 
members. 

In the same way. unions objecting to 
decision of Mr. Denham or the regional 
director regarding a bargaining unit can 
ask the Board to review the counsels’ 
decision. 

Regional offices of NLRB still are to 
be under the general direction ot the 
Counsel. However, the Board members 





NLRB COUNSEL DENHAM 
. . conflicting orders 
and Mr. Denham disagree as to whether 


the Boar! « eitorce its new instruc- 
tions givi.i, the Hoard veto power over 
any transter, appointment or removal of 
regional directors, Mr. Denham has let 
it be known that he would ignore these 
instructions. 

Court enforcement of NLRB orders 
against employers and unions will con- 
tinue to be handled by the General Coun- 
sel in most instances. In a few cases, 
where there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Denham and the Board mem- 
bers on assuming jurisdiction over a dis- 
pute, the Board members probably will 
have their own legal adviser handle the 
court arguments. These cases involve 
retail stores or construction firms, for 
example, where Mr. Denham thinks the 
Board is required to take jurisdiction, but 
Board members contend there is insuff- 
cient effect on interstate commerce to 
warrant issuing orders. 

















The Borden 


Avenue, 


ANNUAL MeetiInG 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 19 
1950. at 11:00 o'clock AM. 
(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 
Flemington, 


County, New Jersey. 


Only stockholders of record at 
the close ot ousiness on Tuesday. 


March 21, 1950. will be entitled to 


Hunterdon 





vote at said meeting, notwithstand. 
ing any suDsequent transters of stock 

The stock transter books will not 
be closed. 


~™ 


The Borden Company 
THEODORE D. WAIBEL, Secretary 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Basically, the business situation remains strong despite the coal strike. 
Just to cite a few random samples of underlying business strength..... 
Furniture orders booked in January were a record for the month--26 per cent 
ahead of January, 1949, and 3 per cent above orders placed in January, 1948. 
Woolen and worsted mills are more active now than a year ago and expect to 
continue this trend. This industry was hit hard by last year's setback. 
Cotton mills are booked through June, sometimes longer. Demand is heavy 
for cotton cloth. Consumers cut buying deeply in 1949, now need to replenish. 
Auto production hit a record rate for the season just before strikes. 
Railroads are back in the market for freight cars, locomotives, passenger 
cars. This promises relatively high activity for the car-building industry. 
Machine-tool firms, thanks to automobile retooling, are enjoying their best 
business in several years. Machinery industry, in general, is very active. 
These examples indicate the breadth of the improvement that was taking 
place before the coal shortage slowed activity. There appear to be no reasons 
why that improvement should not continue once factories can operate again. 

















Construction industry is booming, chalking up a midwinter record. 

New construction this year has been running 18 per cent ahead of 1949. The 
total for January and February exceeds 2.9 billion dollars in new building. 

Housing contributes heavily to this boom. Now home construction last month 
was 50 per cent ahead of a year ago. A new record for 1950 is indicated. 

Industrial building is down rather sharply, but commercial construction is 
off only moderately. Public construction is well ahead of last year's mark. 

The signs point to a high level of building activity for most of the year. 
A boom now is unseaSonal. Summer usually is the peak building period. When the 
construction industry is active, business generally is good. 

















Other businesses, in fact, are benefiting from the building boom. It 
explains high furniture orders. Factory deliveries of electric refrigerators in 
January were 40 per cent above December. Electric ranges showed a 30 per cent 
gain. These are examples of how building stimulates other industries. 











Over-all figures confirm the trend indicated in specific instances. 

Industrial output climbed back to the highest level since March, 1949, in 
January. The coal and Chrysler strikes brought a decline in February, but even 
then production remained substantially above the level of 1949 low points. 

Factory production, over all, equaled output of March, 1949, before the 
Strikes. Durable-goods industries were not quite back to last year's level, but 
nondurable industries were well ahead of corresponding 1949 production. 

Significant contrast from last year is that industry now is in an uptrend 
whereas in 1949 the trend of production was downward. 














Sales figures from Commerce Department show what people are buying. 

Television sets continue in a rising sales trend. Latest figures show that 
musical-instrument stores are selling 22 percent more than a year ago. 

Household appliances are selling 22 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Automobile dealers early this year scored a 35 per cent sales gain. 











These three types of stores are getting most of the consumer's attention. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Other stores are not doing so well. Department stores, variety stores, genera]- 
merchandise stores are not bettering last year's sales volume. Clothing stores 
are bringing in about 10 per cent fewer dollars than last year. 








Rumored tax cuts on excises are having an important effect on sales, 

Jewelry-store sales in January were off 12 per cent from a year ago. 

Luggage sales were down 16 per cent from last year's dollar volue. 

Fur coats are selling in decidedly lower volume than a year ago. 

Unemployment is becoming widespread in these industries. Unemployment is 
reported to amount to 85 per cent in fur and luggage-manufacturing plants. The 
outlook is that sales won't increase in these lines until Congress acts finally 
on excises. Cuts aren't indicated before July. So consumers still will stall, 











Weather, during March, is expected to be colder than usual in the East, 
warmer than normal in the area that lies west of the Mississippi River. 

New England and Middle Atlantic States are to get coldest March weather. 

Eastern Seaboard from Washington to Florida probably will be colder in 
March than in February, which was unusually warm for this region. 

This weather forecast comes from the U.S. Weather Bureau. It is an experi- 
mental long-range forecast, deals in averages, not in specific localities. 











Rain and snow are expected to vary from normal to below normal for most of 
the country. California and New England are due for above-normal rainfall. 

Weather Bureau has been making these forecasts since August, now feels 
confident enough to make them public. Checks show they are fairly accurate. 











Weather forecasts on a long-range basis can be helpful to industry and to 
agriculture. They can be aids in laying out merchandising plans. 

Spring clothing sales, for example, may lag in New England because of 
unfavorable weather if the forecast is correct. West can be more confident. 

Farmers get some advance notice about when to plant and to harvest as a 
result of the Weather Bureau's attempt to estimate future weather conditions. 








Cheap money for a long time to come is indicated as an official policy. 
Permanent low interest rates are favored by the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. The Council tells Congress “our view is that low interest 
rates are always desirable." That's the reply to a suggestion that Federal 
Reserve authorities should be allowed to juggle rates to maintain stability. 
Council reasoning is that cheap money encourages borrowing when business 
conditions are slack; that it facilitates expansion when inflation threatens. 
This stimulus is held to offset the inflationary disadvantages of easy money. 
If credit controls prove necessary, the Council suggests that the Federal 
Reserve Board be given more authority to regulate required bank reserves rather 
than depend on money-market rates. Federal Reserve has asked for that power. 











Interest rates, however, are edging upward. Yields on short-term federal 
securities are rising slightly. Treasury also is offering higher rates. 

A five-year note, paying 1.5 per cent, is being offered March 15 as an 
exchange for maturing bonds; also a 15-month note paying 1.25 per cent. 

Prospect is that interest rates are not going to be allowed to rise much. 
Treasury wants to finance a huge public debt as cheaply as it can. Economic 
Council supports that policy. That promises to settle the issue. 








Economic Council, in fact, finds debt management satisfactory. 

Five-year postwar record, says the Council, shows that public credit has 
been solid, that cheap private credit promoted business expansion when needed, 
that cheap credit helped housing, that savings bonds have not been liquidated. 

In view of this record, the Council sees no reason for a change. 
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Moses Farmer Was an Unknown Soldier 
Moses Farmer, a little-known New England inventor, and re-test . . . to create or perfect small things which 
lit his parlor at Salem with incandescent platinum lamps improve some bigger thing. 


on battery current as early as 1859, well ahead of Edison. In the laboratories and shops of the Norfolk and 


He created an early version of the dynamo. In speaking w Rail lab om ; 
; tern Railway, men labor ceaseless oO improv 
of the telephone, he told Bell’s assistant: ‘‘I’ve been close - y “ "? _" 


to that thing a dozen times in the past year.” railroad service. They may work for years to make 


some device more practical and useful. They may 


Moses Farmer is a symbol of the untold, unsung spend months working to save minutes in a shipping 


thousands of scientists who spend their lives to create operation. When they have completed a task you 


something the world needs or improve something it may not hear much about it — yet its worth is reflected 


already has. You hear of the Edisons and the Bells, in increased efficiency to help move America’s freight 


yet for each of these brigadiers of science there are faster and more safely. 


regiments of unknown soldiers who wrestle with ideas These men — living in a world of physics, chemistry, 


... who study and search, build and re-build, test mechanics, temperatures, weights, stresses, strains, 
metallurgy, electricity, hydraulics and electronics — 


are on the job day in and day out, year in and year out, 











to help provide better and better service for passengers and 
shippers of the Norfolk and Western, one of the nation's 


most strategically located railroads. 
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These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite’’ tips 
that won't let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 


With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ‘“‘Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





INSTANT ACTION 
*“AUTOPOINT” 


INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 


TRACE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 
“‘Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


PR eno core aap fons aappantegptr tegrated Began 
| Avutopoint Company I 
| Dept. USN-3, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois ] 
| Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 
| 0 “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils | 
O “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 
l dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts | 
| Banas kes wonakynche sc cep tye cs 500th cows 
MB ino c ip cicisn snccnies pcos ceoxs | 
TONE MMMIBN.3 vanes sxscnescaenuesak tone se | 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT SPREAD OF OAK BLIGHT 


A mysterious wilt disease is attacking 
oak trees in the Midwest. Red and black 
oaks have been dying within 30 to 60 
days after symptoms appear. This new 
disease has not been stopped by any con- 
trol methods tried to date. 

Appearance of a fatal disease in oaks 
is important because these trees are the 
main hardwood trees of the country. 
Oaks are the source of most hardwood 
flooring and barrels, and nearly half of 
all railroad ties. They are widely used as 
shade trees. If oak wilt spreads it can de- 
stroy oaks just as chestnut blight killed all 
native chestnut trees in Eastern U.S. 

Lumbermen, city and State park offi- 
cials, farmers and homeowners are be- 
coming alarmed about the spreading 
blight on oaks. All are interested in find- 
ing out how to protect their trees and to 
help prevent an epidemic. Because of 
this growing interest in the oak wilt 
problem, U.S. News & World Report 
sought the best available answers to ques- 
tions about the disease. The facts were 
checked with forest pathologists of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Here 
is the story: 


Is oak wilt a new disease? 

Yes it is. Photographs show that oak wilt 
was present on a few trees near Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, as early as 1932. 
was not identified as a separate disease 
until 1942, and it did not become a 
serious blight until 1943, in Iowa and 
neighboring States. 


What has happened since that time? 
In 1944 a case of the wilt was found for 
the first time in Missouri, at St. Louis. 
Oak wilt now is found as far south as 
Butler County, Missouri, bordering Ar- 
kansas, and as far east as Gary, Ind. The 
accompanying map shows where 
wilt has struck, through January, 1950. 
It reaches into Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. 


How fast is oak wilt spreading east- 
ward? 

No one knows for sure. The 

of cases found and identified probably 

represent only a small percentage of the 

cases that actually exist. 


What causes the wilt? 
A fungus, named chalara quercina. It’s 
a relative of the Dutch elm disease fun- 
gus. Once inside a tree, this fungus gets 
rapidly into leaves, twigs, branches, boles 
and roots. It is found most commonly 
just below the bark in twigs and branches. 
The fungus fills up the veins of the 
tree, cutting off its water supply. 
































saved if the sick ones are cut out. Fat 
action is necessary. In Cook County (Ill) 
Forest Preserve, two sick trees wee 
found in 1948. There were 72 in 14 
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cal effect 
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to reach the East Coast? Une man, 
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What are the symptoms to watch for? 
The first sign, in red and black oaks, is 
discoloration of leaves at the top of the 
wee. Leaves turn dull and curl up. They 
jsually begin to fall off the tree at an 
early stage. Red oaks infected late in the 
vear develop a few small leaves the next 
ring, then soon die. The wood turns 
hewn just beneath the bark wher< the 
jigase is working. In bur and white 
aks, one or more branches may show 
wilting leaves, usually near the top of 
the tree. Leaves remain green on un- 
fected parts. 


s there a sure way to identify the 
disease? 

\ot for amateurs. They are advised to 
end four to eight twigs from suspected 
sees to their State agricultural experi- 
nent stations. Live twigs, from the dis- 
eved part of the tree, are necessary. The 
wigs should be % to 1 inch in diameter, 
§to 10 inches long. 


sanything being done to control the 
wilt? 

Midwestern States are working on the 
problem, but no satisfactory control has 
heen found. Iowa foresters arrested the 
disease in one area by removing all dis- 
eased oaks and all healthy red oaks 
within 100 feet of a diseased tree. Wis- 
consin foresters arrested the wilt in some 
places by poisoning the oaks around the 
infected trees, and by cutting all root 
connections between diseased and nearby 
healthy trees. Farmers and home owners 
who take out diseased trees are warned 
to burn all branches, leaves and_ bark. 
Stumps should be burned out, or painted 
with creosote or oil. 


ls the wood ruined, in oaks killed by 
wilt? 

No. The wood remains _ structurally 
sund. But much oak is used for barrels 
tohold whisky and other liquids. Chemi- 
al effects of the new fungus are not 
lully understood at this time, so the 
(ooperage industry is concerned. 


Does the Federal Government plan 
any action against oak wilt? 

Une man, an expert forest pathologist, is 
signed to the campaign against wilt. 
le is working out of Columbia, Mo. 
When the carrier of the disease is dis- 
wwered, control and quarantine meas- 
ues will follow. The U.S. Department 









ut Agriculture is asking the public to re- 
port suspicious dying of oak trees to 
fate experiment stations. 


ow does the wilt rank by compari- 
son with other threats to forests? 
Fotentially, oak wilt is very dangerous. 
the 57 oak species, 28, including pin 
, already have proved susceptible. If 
wilt fungus thrives, and gets into 
astern timber lands, a first-class forest 


tisaster will be in the making. 
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investor interest. 


request, and without obligation. 








How much can the investor save..atter taves? 


In these times, the individual with an impressive income before taxes often finds him- 
self with extremely unimpressive savings after taxes. In many cases, his only recourse 
for permissible relief from taxation is in his investment income. 

The tax exempt status of American municipal bonds has gained greatly increased 
recognition in recent years because of this fact. Too, the sustained high volume of 
these issues and a marked broadening in their marketability have created additional 


For individuals to whom tax exemption is important, there is 
practical assistance in our comparison folder, “Tax Exempt vs. 
Taxable Bonds.” Its clear tabulations aid in determining which 
type of bond is more profitable for investors with taxable incomes 
from under $2,000 to over $200,000. A copy will be sent upon 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 


+ 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5S - 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


190th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 











A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on April 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on March 3, 1950. The stock trans- 
fer books will semain open, 
ROBERT FISHER 


January 39, 1930 Treasure® 














Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on January 27, 
1950, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock and 5% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 50c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 15, 1950. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1950. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
January 27, 1950. 
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Wyoming is 
sculptured to the needs of 


industry. Here, in a land of ever 
expanding markets, abundant 
natural 
labor relations, industrial leaders 


resources, and friendly 


many advantages. Write for 


descriptive literature giving in- 
formation on transportation facili- 
ties, raw materials, minerals, 
resources, power, labor and ap- 
propriate industrial locations. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
WYOMING COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY COMMISSION 


Howard Sharp, Secretary-Manager, 


Room 507, State Capitol, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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income tax and a favorable 
inheritance tax. 


nn has no corporate or + ra 











AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Idea: es 
Offers You 





For Taxes! 


@ There are many reasons why 
Ideal Indiana can offer you an 
equitable tax system. First, the 
State is debt free and cannot issue 
bonds. Second, no member or po- 
litical corporation within the State 
can ever become indebted in any 









manner or for any purpose to an 






amount in the aggregate exceed- 
ing 2% on the value of taxable 
property within such corporation. 
Third, State property tax is limited 
to 15c per $100. Fourth, there is 
no manufacturer's tax. 









@ Indiana does have a gross in- 
come tax which is distributed over 
all incomes within the state 
whether manufacturer, business 
firm or individual. The rate ranges 
from % of 1% to 1%. 









@ Indiana also offers you firm 
Power, adequate Transportation, 
fine Labor, and beautiful recrea- 
tion areas. 












Write today for 






“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 


Please give title and company 





name when writing. 
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DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept.104U + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely grant wage increases to 
union members in a particular unit while 
refusing raises to nonunion members in 
the same unit. NLRB finds that one em- 
ployer violated the Taft-Hartley Act by 
making such a distinction between union 
and nonunion employes in granting ret- 
roactive wage increases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain permission from 

the Atomic Energy Commission to 
use certain patents held by the agency. 
AEC announces that it is releasing for 
use by industry 22 patents and patent 
applications. The Commission will grant 
licenses to use the patents on a nonexclu- 
sive royalty-free basis. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a former wartime con- 

tractor, sometimes collect from the 
Government for losses that you suffered 
in performance of your war contract, 
even though you signed a release of your 
contractual claims. A_ federal district 
court holds in one case that a war con- 
tractor’s release of contractual claims 
against the Government does not bar 
recovery of losses under the War Con- 
tractors Relief Act. 


fe ts a 


YOU CAN now import all types of 

olive oil without regard to former 
restrictions of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department announces re- 
moval of these import controls. 


% x 


YOU CANNOT, under a_ recent 

NLRB decision, pay an employe for 
attending meetings on grievance issues 
if management is not represented at the 
meetings. NLRB rules that such payment 
is illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * 


YOU CAN express your views at a 

public hearing on whether present 
regulations of the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration governing subminimum wages for 
learners in the glove industry should 
be changed. The meeting will be held 
March 15 at the Labor Department 
Building in Washington. Employers and 
others may send written statements to 
the Wage-Hour Administration instead 
of making personal appearances. 


YOU CANNOT avoid treating as ad 

ditional income for tax purposes the 
amount that your employer pays jn te 
ing for your benefit a single-premium 
nonforfeitable annuity contract. A cir. 
cuit court of appeals holds in one Case 
that an employe received taxable income 
in the year when his employer bought 
such an annuity contract, even though 
the employer kept the policy in his D0s- 
session until the employe reached retire- 
ment age. 


YOU CAN, as holder of a cog. 

plus-fixed-fee Government contrac 
sometimes get reimbursed for part of the 
cost of printing your company’s annual 
shareholders’ reports and statements te- 
quired by law. The Board of Contract 
Appeals of the Armed Services rules that 
a cost-plus contract that authorizes re. 
imbursement for administrative expenses 
incident to and necessary for perform. 
ance of the contract permits the contrac- 
tor to collect part of the cost of such a 
printing bill. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the af 

fairs of an estate, expect to collec 
additional interest for the time that a 
check for a refund of income tax of the 
deceased taxpaver was held up through 
no fault of the Government. A circuit 
court of appeals decides that, where such 
a check was made payable to the de- 
ceased person and was held for one year 
before being turned over to the executor 
the executor may not claim additional 
interest for the time the check was u- 
delivered. 


YOU CAN now ship certain items t 

India. The Commerce Department 
reports that the Indian Government wil 
grant licenses for imports of six speciii 
items from the U.S. They are trucks 
raw Manila hemp, raw tobacco. sulphur 
spare parts for motor vehicles, and lubr: 
cating oil. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Patent 

Office of the Department of Com 
merce about changes in the rules of prac 
tice in patent and trade-mark cas 
These amendments to regulations are a 
nounced by the Commissioner of Patents 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and_ rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 


many facts which. for reaso..s 
REporT, on written requesé. 


] 


»f spece, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Won 
will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matend 
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ought LONDON. ee ePARIS eeee CARACAS. eee 
hough 
cho >> Britain's Labor Government isn't likely to face an economic crisis soon. 
Britain's world position is stronger than it has been for several months. 
Immediate outlook appears quite favorable. Pound devaluation is paying out. 

cost: Before devaluation, Britain was in dire straits. She was losing gold and 
rye dollars at a rate that threatened bankruptcy. Now that has all been changed. 
Or the 
anand Gold and dollar holdings increased by 265 million in the last three 1949 
its re: months. They have continued to rise during January and February of this year. 
ass Outlook is for further additions to gold and dollars until April or May. 
eS Te- Prospect is fairly good that Britain can survive the year without harsh strain. 


DENses 
— >> Cutbacks in dollar spending go hand in hand with the lower pound value. 
uch a Government goal, when the pound was devalued, was to cut dollar spending by 25 
per cent. That goal has been reached. The whole British Empire has co-operated. 
Dollar purchases of Empire products also have helped. U.S. has stepped up 
7 buying of rubber and wool and cocoa. Part of this is seasonal. But part also 
that ¢ is due to the increase in industrial activity in the United States. 
of the It's a question, however, how long Britain can hold dollar spending to the 
—< current level. Some Empire countries are growing restive. Australia wants to 
e sucl buy more consumer goods, such as shoes, from U.S. Suppliers. India would like 
ie de more dollars to spend, too. Britain may be forced to relax controls somewhat. 


this: Still, it's very unlikely that Britain's condition will worsen suddenly. 








-cutor 
itiona 
sad: >> Marshall Plan, of course, continues to be Britain's strongest crutch. The 
country couldn't get along without it. Last year almost 1.2 billion dollars 
came from the Marshall Plan. For first half of 1950 it will be 494 million. 
= U.S. Congress will determine amount of dollar aid after midyear. Fund to be 
at will appropriated probably will be enough to see Britain safely through this year. 
- It's in 1951 that Britain may run into trouble again. By then, Marshall 
Iphur Plan aid will be substantially lower. But Britain still has time to maneuver. 
lubri: Question in U.S. is whether the British will make good use of the time allowed. 








>> Here's what some U.S. officials would like Britain to do..... 

Patent Reduce food subsidies. That would cut Government costs, relieve internal 

ee inflationary pressure. But it would highly displease workers. It is not likely 

cases. that a Government with a very shaky majority will risk this move. 

es Reduce capital investments. This, too, would ease inflation, but Labor 
Party is committed to a long-term investment program and probably won't retreat. 


Tackle the sterling debt. This has been a drain on Britain. U.S. has re- 
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peatedly suggested that this debt be written down, or refunded on a long-term 
basis. But the British have made no move in this direction. Political issues 
are involved. India is the biggest sterling creditor and is a strong holdout. 
So, as things stack up, Britain is not expected to do much to solve the 
long-term problems U.S. stresses, at least while short-term outlook is good. 





>> The British also remain reluctant to participate as much as U.S. would like 
in removing trade barriers and money controls in Western Europe. They fear a 
dollar loss if controls are loosened. Marshall Plan managers now plan an "in- 
centive fund" to promote these goals. That may make a difference in 195l. 


>> Continued inflation in much of Europe draws criticism from a member of the 
staff of the International Monetary Fund. He thinks it has gone on too long. 

Marshall Plan, by giving countries an import surplus, has enabled them to 
temper the effects of continuing inflation, but that can't last forever. 

Suggestion is that governments should balance budgets and hold investment 
down to the level of normal savings. "It should be possible four years after 
the end of the war to bring the generation of additional inflation to a halt." 

If steps in this direction are not taken, the Fund study indicates that 
controls over consumption may be required for five to 10 years more. That might 
become unpopular and threaten political upsets. Inflationary policies also make 
it all but impossible to solve problems of international payments. 








>> Venezuela is beginning to look like a paradise for valuable raw materials. 
Iron-ore deposits are in the news now. They're among the world's richest. 
But iron ore is only one of the promises. Other things are showing up. 
Industrial diamonds are beckoning prospects. Rich strikes have been made. 
Coal deposits are believed to be extensive. Government is making surveys. 
Nickel deposits are reported to be very great and largely unexploited. 
Oil deposits are rich, too. They now are Venezuela's economic mainstay. 

















Venezuelan oil exports are the largest in the world and are still developing. 
Now that other raw materials are getting attention, Venezuela may develop 
into the richest country in the world, for its size. 


>> A Venezuelan boom, however, is not an overnight job. It is going to take a 

lot of work and a lot of time. It is just beginning to stir on a small scale. 
Drawbacks are tremendous. Transportation is one of the biggest problems. 

Transport is primitive in most areas, none too good anywhere in the country. 
High prices, high wages are other things that have to be considered. Labor 








is relatively scarce, too. A lot of labor is going to be required. 

Getting out iron ore Shows what Venezuelan development involves. 

One U.S. company is putting up 50 million dollars just to move ore from the 
mountains to the ocean. Another firm plans to spend a great deal more. 

But, with high-grade ore getting scarce in the U.S., the cost is regarded 
as a good long-term investment. The ore is both high grade and abundant. 

There's little reason, however, to expect a stampede to Venezuela. A full- 
scale industrial boom will require lots of capital and lots of time. 








>> Russian ruble's new value is not expected to have much effect on world 
trade. The ruble is not an important world currency. Almost no one wants it. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Factory output is falling sharply as 


ing materials, chemicals, textiles, 
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industrial stocks of coal shrink al- . 2 3 = apparel and leather goods. 
most to the vanishing point. d al and Commercia Inventories, at 30.8 billions on Feb- 
Steel operations were initially sched- ruary 1, did not rise over December, 
uled at 73.7 per cent of capacity 06 despite production gains. Stocks of 
jin the week ended March 4, com- Total durable goods, at 13.8 billions, were 
pared with 88.8 the previous week gn 16 per cent below a year ago, 
and 95 per cent in January. Mills though sales were about equal to a 
were getting ready for still more 00 year ago and were rising. 
drastic cuts. v0 Business failures, highest in eight 
The vanishing point in coal stocks & Manufacturing years, except for April, 1949, did 
would have been reached on March nO Mining and sl not mar the January picture. Many 
2 if coal consumption had continued Construction Bares new firms, started since the war with 
since January 1 at the December Riu! SY os little capital, have survived this far 
rate. Consumption for this period at only because more efficient compet- 
the December rate would have been ud B 3 itors could not fully supply the de- 
90 million tons, just equal to stocks vin____WYZ7s eee > mand. More of these firms are clos- 
on December 1 plus production Misi ye ing doors, now that goods are abun- 
from January 1 to March 2. Rail- 00 Pare dant. January failures of 864 firms, 
roads and_ industrial consumers, 1 shown in the top chart, were still 
however have cut consumption be- O46 4 r: 9 '5( below the monthly average of 1,100 
low the December rate and are cut- in 1939-41. 
ting it more drastically to stretch Scares! Bun & Bradstreet inc,” An irregular pattern of sales is also 
out remaining meager supplies. causing failures. Retail-store sales in 
Factory output sank to 186 on the previous week and were 5 per cent January were 3 ser cent above a 
indicator in the week ended Febru- below a year ago. Cold weather year ago; yet apparel-store sales 
ary 25 from 189 the previous week combined with effect of the coal were down 14 per cent; luggage- 
and 193 in January. strike to discourage shoppers. store sales 16; and fur-shop sales 
Carloadings of manufactured goods Before coal shortages became acute 31. 
fell to a level 7 per cent below a business was steadily improving. Steadiness of prices reflects the 
year ago. Ore shipments—mostly New orders received by manufactur- over-all balance between supply 
iron ore—dropped to 36 per cent be- ers rose sharply in the month of and demand. At 145.3 per cent of 
low a year ago as blast furnaces January, adding to the backlog of 1926, industrial-goods prices are 
were shut down. unfilled orders. Machinery orders about the same as in July, before 
Unemployment, at a postwar peak of were large following a decline since the recovery in business started. 
4.5 million in January, was being September. The coal crisis, meanwhile, threat- 
swollen further as coal shortages re- Sales of manufacturers climbed to a ened to set the business recovery 
duced output of steel and electric rate of 17.5 billions per year, 4 per back as severely as the steel strike 
power cent above December and equal to did last November. The underlying 
Department-store sales slipped to a year ago. Strongest demand was supports to business activity, how- 
265 on the indicator from 283 the for autos, metals, machinery, build- ever, remain strong. 
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Whispers 


Stalin’s Belief: No Early War... Snags for New Loan. 
To Britain . . . Truman Search for Economic Adviser 


Democratic leaders in Congress are 
suggesting to the President that he be 
his own Secretary of State in the fu- 
ture. Mr. Truman has turned over the 
direction of this country’s foreign re- 
lations to Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Acheson is not now 
popular with Democrats in Congress. 


x kk 


Joseph Stalin expressed his personal 
opinion that there is not to be any 
early war when he released more food 
and clothing for the Russian people 
and cut prices so that people could 
enjoy a little more. Stalin, until now, 
has been limiting civilians drastical- 
ly—even for Russia—while building 
military reserves. 


ik o% 


It now can be told why a military 
convoy was not pushed through to 
Berlin during the blockade of that 
city by the Russians. The strategists 
decided, after much study, that Rus- 
sian troops merely would blow up a 
bridge in front of the convoy and a 
bridge behind, leaving it to sit while 
the world laughed. 


x kk 


Klaus Fuchs, British atomic scientist 
who has confessed that he spied for 
the Russians, actually supplied Rus- 
sians with all the information they 
needed to make the A-bomb. Attempt 
to discount the importance of Fuchs’s 
spying activity does not impress 
American officials who know what he 
Save away. 


xk 


John L. Lewis, coal-mine leader, will 
continue to run the United Mine 
Workers even if he does resign as 
president to give the appearance that 
a change is occurring. Mr. Lewis, at 
70, is supposed to retire and may do 
so later this year for purposes of pub- 
lic relations. 


xk &* 


Tom Kennedy, vice president of the 
miners’ union and heir apparent to 
John Lewis, differed with his boss on 
details of strategy in the latest strike. 
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Mr. Kennedy would have settled 
down to real bargaining earlier in the 
game to avoid a crisis and another 
trial for contempt of court. 


K 2 


President Truman is convinced that 
voters will forget the inconvenience 
and losses due to the coal strike long 
before the November election. Polit- 
ical advisers concluded that fewer 
votes would be lost by letting the 
public go for a while without coal 
than by having a showdown that 
might offend the coal miners. 


xk * 


Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the In- 
terior, was pictured by some officials 
as all set to make a deal with John 
Lewis, giving the coal-mine leader 
much of what he wanted, in event the 
Government seized the coal mines. 
Officials recall that Mr. Lewis made 
about the best deal of his life when he 
settled with Julius Krug, former In- 
terior Secretary, during a period of 
Government mine operation. 


xk 


Political analysts for the White 
House are telling the President that 
Democrats will at least retain their 
present majorities in House and Sen- 
ate next November if the party gets 
out the vote. 


kK *® xX 


There is an undercurrent of feeling, 
privately expressed, among some im- 
portant Republican members of Con- 
gress that the party should not try 
too hard to win control of the Senate 
and House in 1950. Otherwise, Mr. 
Truman could again biame Congress 
for all of the country’s troubles, and 
G.O.P. chances in 1952 might be hurt. 


xk * 


The President is continuing to get 
turndowns from big-name economists 
who are offered the job, now open, of 
Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. Leon Keyser- 
ling, acting Chairman, may yet get 
the job on a formal basis although 
the White House would like someone 


less definitely lined up with the “Rg 
Deal’’ program and with less definis 
ties to organized labor. 
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Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, } 
under White House orders to get 
to trim defense spending below [3 
billion dollars for the 1952 fiscal year 
The President wants to go into qj 
next campaign year with a declinini 
total of military expenditures, eye 
though he has challenged Russia ( 
an arms race. Military officials donot 
know how the country is to run the 
race and get ahead by spending Ie 
money for armament. 
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Paul Hoffman picked 2.95 billion dole 
lars as the amount for Marshall Plam 
aid in the year ahead to make if} 
sound like a bargain. Congress ig 
planning to go one better and mak 
the figure 2.5 billion or under. 


x kk 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, U.S. St 
preme Commander in Japan, finds 
that emissaries of the Departmental 
State who have visited Japan have te 
ported that he has outlived his ust 
fulness in the role of military com 
mander and that the time has com 
to give more of a civilian flavor totf 
American occupation of that countf 


x k *& 


Talk of a big private loan to 
Britain, going the rounds in somely 
nancial circles, is heavily discousiltil 
by Government officials who kit 
what is happening. It is doubted 
a private loan would be underwritt 
by bankers, and Congress is cool 
the idea of a new Government Id 


xk 


Pandit Nehru, India’s leader, #& 
great disappointment to the Uj 
State Department. Nehru is repott 
to be prepared to turn the prop 
ganda heat on U.S. in Asia, if 

country goes through with its pl 
to provide arms with which | 
French can step up efforts to supp 
the native uprising in Indo-Chin& 
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Beautiful Proof that—Dollar for 
Dollar You Can’t Beata PONTIAC! 


The Completely New Catalina is Available in Two 
Brilliant Versions ... The Super De Luxe... and 
The De Luxe ... With All the Dashing Grace of a 
Convertible ... Plus the Luxury, Safety and Added 


Comfort of an All-Steel Body by Fisher! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


VT, / 
AT YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 


Pontiac proudly presents the most beautiful, automobile 
ever to bear the Silver Streak—the new Catalina. 

Here is a car of such breath-taking beauty that you really 
must see it for yourself—there is no other way to appreciate 
how far it exceeds anything you have ever known before. 
The Catalina is available in two models—the Super De Luxe, 
ifustrated. and the De Luxe. Both have the swank and dash 
of a convertible and their all-steel Bodies by Fisher offer 
the best in safety and comfort always. 

See the Catalina at your nearest Pontiac dealer. It is beau- 
tiful proof that dollar for dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac! 


CORPORATION 





cm, ...0¢'s always 
a pleasure 


~~ |. W.HARPE 
The Gold Wedel Mlishey? 
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